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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Cabinet is like S. Ronan’s Well, a merry place, 
*twas said, in times of yore— 


‘* But something ails it now, 
The place is cursed ’’. 


It is a pity it cannot be broken up and cleared away as 
completely as Mowbray cleared away the Well, for it 
really seems as if it could do nothing right just now. 
It is insulted by Tower Hill roughs—or Tower Hill 
roughs’ methods—even in its stronghold, the House of 
Commons, and any “‘ little female creature’’, as_ the 
Cavalier poet called the sex, can sauce or slap its leading 
lights with more or less impunity. The disgraceful scene 
in the Commons this week, when a Labour member 
shook his fist at the Prime Minister, and the quibbling 
of the Home Secretary over the difference between offer- 
ing to shoot Lord Devonport and setting out to shoot 
him are perfect examples of how the Cabinet has lost 
all caste. 


This complete loss of prestige by the Cabinet is a far 
more serious thing than superficial people suppose. No 
doubt many Unionists naturally wish to see such leading 
members of the Cabinet as Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
McKenna humbled or discredited as Liberals, Home 
Rulers and Disestablishers: that is well enough. But 
this is no mere case of party leaders grown thoroughly 
distasteful to the country : Liberals, Tories, Whigs have 
often grown so in past times, and no great evil has been 
the result. Here, however, the hateful thing is that 
leading Ministers have not only made themselves a 
byword among the masses—they have tremendously 
hurt the old and splendid and hitherto unquestioned 
authority of their offices. 


How this grievous hurt has been done to authority 
is perfectly plain : it has been invited and brought about 
by years of pandering to every passion that commands 
a doubtful vote. The utmost they dare do when a small 
fraction of some small section of their possible sup- 
porters—English, Scottish, Welsh or Irish—threatens 
revolt is to hint a fault or hesitate dislike! Sir Edward 
Carson summed them up in a startling sentence or two 
this week, but he only put the abashed thought of so 
many minds into naked words. 

To such a dégree indeed has the ‘‘ worst lot”’ Sir 
Edward Carson has ever known forfeited authority that 
when it does a wise thing it fails of its effect somehow. 
Thus on Monday the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that he was bringing five millions, of the six 
and a half millions held up, to the aid of Consols ; and 
Consols have answered by staying at seventy-six and a 
fraction, if not even by dropping a fraction. Now could 
anything in the world of finance and men be more 
eloquent of distrust and failure than this? Five million 
sterling put to our credit at the bank and we all feel 
gloomy as ever ! 


There seems no doubt—in the mind of Mr. Runciman 
—that under his régime England will soon be as the 
prosperous City of Eden: the soil there was so fruitful 
even public buildings sprang up spontaneously. We 
hope no Scadder at the Board of Agriculture will turn 
a dark eye on us if we dare suggest that many applica- 
tions for small-holdings do not prove, alas, that the new 
small-holdings are a success. Cheers greeted his state- 
ment in the debate in the House that the demand for 
these holdings was greater than ever. Like Charley’s 
Aunt, the small-holder is still running. The ‘‘ only 
difficulty appears to get “‘land good enough ’’ and 

‘ cheap enough ”’ to give the small-holder ‘‘ a chance’’. 
But that is not quite all, as Mr. Runciman and the body 
of gentlemen who have been travelling on his behalf 
know rather well. There is another little difficulty—it 
is to get men who know enough and men who can live 
cheap enough and men who can work hard enough— 
for they must work very hard—to give themselves ‘‘ a 
chance’. To forget this stern truth is not well. 
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Trees, too, like public buildings, may be springing 
up ere long in ‘‘this other Eden”’ that the Board is 
to develop. If any ‘‘ private landowners ”’ are “‘ pre- 
pared to undertake the afforestation of great areas of 
land ’’, the Board ‘‘ will be happy to give them all the 
advice they require’’. Our impression is the Board 
will not be put to any great trouble in this particular 
advice department. Private landowners know by now 
what they may expect from one of Mr. Runciman’s 
colleagues if they meddle with large areas of unproduc- 
tive land. The Chancellor of the Exchequer may go 
hot-foot to Carnarvon and tell the people that a 
*‘ thousand little Tsars’’ are busy planting trees that 
“* partridges ’’ may nest thereon. With Mr. Bathurst 
M.P. the average Tsar, we fancy, will ‘‘ look with 
some little doubt upon schemes of afforestation for the 
purpose of providing employment ’’. It is quite as 
likely they would provide the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with material for fresh fireworks at his 
forthcoming series of electioneering speeches. 


That series is going to be the most tearing, swearing 
one on record—so much is clear. The ‘‘ British 
Weekly ”’ is welcoming it almost frantically in advance. 
The Dook and the Pore Man are to be trotted out again 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to run 
them this time for all they are worth. Let there be no 
possible mistake or doubt about it—every county con- 
stituency in England is to be invaded. A thousand 
little Ures are to be let loose in the villages. 


The Albert Hall meeting of the Servant-Tax 
Resisters ended.in a solemn chorus: ‘‘ We refuse to 
pay’’. Mr. Belloc put the position in his opening sen- 
tences : ‘‘ They were met to resist an existing law, and 
that was a serious matter. They must give serious and 
deep reasons for their decision, but, having given their 
decision, they must abide by it’’. It is a pity that Mr. 
Belloc could not resist his favourite theme. National 
Insurance, in Mr. Belloc’s view, is like every other 
political scheme—a put-up job of the Parties against 
the People. But Mr. Belloc’s opening was excellent. 
“* Passive resistance ”’ is, indeed, a serious matter ; and 
resisters must be ready for the consequences. We are 
afraid that many who read the Albert Hall speeches will 
find no very ‘‘ deep reasons ’’ why those who are: con- 
ducting the servants’ case prefer to agitate not for 
amendment of the Act in the servants’ favour, but for 
their exclusion. The servants’ position is sufficiently 
different from that'‘of an ordinary employé to require 
special treatment under the Act. It is not sufficiently 
different to require their exclusion from national 
insurance altogether. 


The National Insurance leaflet which is being rapidly 
served upon the public for their instruction as to the 
duties of employers and employed under the Act was 
intended by the Government, on the confession of the 
Lord Chancellor, to hustle as many people as soon as 
possible into approved societies. ‘The leaflet is clearly 
drafted to give inexperienced readers the impression that 
employees have immediately to choose between joining 
a society and becoming deposit contributors at the Post 
Office. Actually there is no compulsion on anyone to 
choose until October, when the first quarter’s contribu- 
tions are due. The importance of joining a society in 
time is of course great, but to do this ina hurry is quite 
a mistake. It is not straight in the Government to 
make out that it must be done now or never. 


The Government are not yet sure that the doctors 
will be satisfied even by January 1913. But medical 
benefits will thereafter have to. be administered whether 
the doctors are ready or not. The Government tells us 
that ‘‘ if it should prove impossible to make arrange- 
ments with the doctors, insured persons would receive 
an equivalent payment of money’’. It seems that this 
emergency is already being provided for by calculations 
of the sums which would be annually due to every in- 
sured person under this alternative arrangement. For 
six months employers and employed will be paying 


insurance premiums without exactly knowing what they 
are paying for! 


Messrs. Hasties’ letter to Mr. Lloyd George on 
National Insurance has considerably disturbed him. 
Messrs. Hasties have a system which, they claim, is 
better for their clerks than Mr. George’s. They do 
not wish to give their system up, though it costs the 
firm more and the clerks less than Mr. George’s. They 
have therefore informed Mr. Lloyd George that they 
intend to find out by an actual test case whether it would 
not perhaps be better, from their own point of view, to 
remain outside the national scheme and to endure the 
legal consequences. Messrs. Hasties’ letter to Mr. 
Lloyd George was most courteously defiant. 


Mr. Lloyd George could not conceal that he was very 
angry. He bracketed, in his answer, solicitors with 
housemaids (scorning the base degrees etc.); and 
saddled Messrs. Hasties with propositions which their 
letter clearly does not contain. His hortations as to 
the duty of citizens to obey the laws of their country 
are obviously excellent; but they are not relevant. 
Messrs. Hasties propose to disobey the law that they may 
more clearly understand thé law. Their case is to be 
entered upon as a test case (there will shortly be 
hundreds of test cases. under the Insurance Act); and 
they will accept the penalties. Their position is quite 
different from that of the suffragettes, pulled into the 
argument by Mr. George. The suffragettes break 
settled laws; inspire other people to break them, and 
then do not accept the penalties. 


Lord Crewe’s answer to Lord Lansdowne’s charge 
of neglect of the House of Lords was in effect nothing 
but an admission. No answer, indeed, was possible 
seeing that the War Office, the Admiralty, and the 
Foreign Office are not represented in the Lords. Some- 
body answers for these departments of course, but he 
may know nothing about the matter and is not 
responsible. The Master of the Horse, for instance, 
speaks for the Board of Trade. However, a Radical 
Master of the Horse might easily know more about 
anything than horses. The truth is the Government 
know they have reduced the House of Lords to an 
almost negligible quantity and neglect it accordingly. 
In this they bear out the Unionist contention that we 
have now a single-chamber system. One cannot be 
surprised at Peers’ want of heart in their parliamentary 
work which Lord Newton complained of. But they— 
or the majority of them—have largely brought their 
troubles on themselves. They did not vote against the 
Bill that disabled them, and they are now taken at 
their own measure. 


Mr. Lewis Harcourt in the House of Commons on 
Thursday very cleverly talked his critics out. _Intro- 
ducing the Colonial Office vote he talked for two hours 
about his department, utterly exhausting the House 
before it had had a chance of calling him to account. 
Mr. Harcourt kept to the Crown Colonies. The Crown 
Colonies are deeply interesting, and not sufficiently 
studied. Mr. Harcourt’s speech was too closely packed 
with matter to give the expositor a chance. It did, 
however, glow quite remarkably when he came to deal 
with the work of Sir Frederick Lugard. It is good 
news that Sir Frederick is returning to his work in 
Africa. 


Mr. Tillett’s threat that he would take a gun and 
shoot Lord Devonport is presumably to be read in the 
light of Lord Devonport’s threat that he would take a 
whip and thrash Mr. Tillett. As it happened, Lord 
Devonport’s threat was a joke, which Lord Devonport 
did not make ; and Mr. Tillett’s threat was a joke, which 
Mr. Tillett would not have made if Lord Devonport had 
not made the threat he did not make. ‘The position is 
tangled; and Mr. McKenna on Monday was able to 
avoid the persistent questioning of Mr. Hunt as to 
whether the danger of Mr. Tillett actually taking a 
gun was definite enough for Government intervention. 
Whether these jokes are or are not altogether safe for 
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public persons would depend, Mr. McKenna sapiently 
told the House, in every case on the circumstances. 


First it was but the guinea-stamp; now it is the 
guineas. Mr. Masterman told the House of Commons 
that the Mint cannot help it. It is true that the head 
can be seen upon the tail side ; but, says Mr. Masterman, 
it is always so when the design is ‘‘bold’’. Mr. King 
predicts that in years to come collectors will treasure 
the coinage of the last two years as the worst of the 
period. The House took the matter lightly on Tuesday ; 
but it is not a small matter at all. Our coins and stamps 
are a disgrace to us. 


Mr. Asquith retired from Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
deputation on Tuesday, like an angler-fish, in a darkness 
of his own making. Will the Government admit pro- 
portional representation for Ireland into the Home Rule 
Bill? If you can convince ‘‘ Irish opinion as a whole ’’, 
says Mr. Asquith, and persuade the House of Commons, 
I can at any rate promise you a most sympathetic 
consideration of the question. The real point is 
whether the precise measure of representation of 
minorities which a proportional scheme would give to 
Ireland would be acceptable to the Nationalists or pacify 
the Irish Unionists. It would, of course, do neither. 
Mr. Asquith actually begins to doubt whether the 
‘*rough and ready methods of democratic machinery ”’ 
are going to work in Ireland ; but proportional represen- 
tation is not going to help the Government out of their 
difficulties. 


Who can any longer snarl that in party politics in 
England the journalist is held in suspicion? Whether 
we shall live to see a paragraphist turned Prime Minister 
may depend simply on the paragraphist—whether he 
writes enough and writes strong enough. What else 
should stand in his path, if he aim at the highest office 
in the State? Have we not lived to see ‘‘ Reynolds’ 
Newspaper ”’ borne by Mr. Asquith into the service of 
the Privy Council ? 


Reynolds may be in more request than Ruskin among 
the powers that be, but even Ruskin to-day is worth 
his knighthood, and has received it through Mr. E. T. 
Cook. Only we must add in honesty that the honour 
comes to Mr. Cook through Ruskin plus Journalism. 
He deserves it. Sir E. T. Cook has throughout proved 
himself a straight fearless man in journalism. He has 
written what he has felt and believed. 


To get the railwaymen of the Great Eastern and the 
London, Tilbury and Southend Railways to join the 
transport workers has been an important point with the 
Strike Committee. A resolution was actually passed at 
a men’s meeting in favour of it, but the local secretaries 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants per- 
suaded them to postpone this decision until the situation 
had been discussed in Parliament, as promised by Mr. 
Asquith. The General Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society for the Executive Committee has since issued a 
circular recalling the failure of the attempt to get the 
transport workers themselves out at the ports, and he 
warns them very plainly that if they come out they will 
break their contracts and act unlawfully, and get no 
support from the society. 


Several days during the week the Industrial Council 
has been inquiring into the best means of enforcing 
agreements. The President of the Master Carmen’s 
Association said all the sixty-five carmen’s strikes since 
last August had been against employers who did not 
belong to the Association. He advocated that all carmen 
employers should pay the same rate of wages. The 
Joint Board for all trades would not give confidence. 
Lightermen and carmen were rivals, and the only way 
was to take each trade with a Conciliation Board, with 
a determining authority fixing a standard wage enforced 
by legislation. This is rather a novelty from an 
Employers’ Association. 


The mutiny at Monastir is serious enough to put it 
beyond the Government’s power to deal with it sum- 


marily. Eyub Sabri, Secretary-General of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, is trying to get together 
a deputation to go to Monastir to ‘‘ reason with the 
mutineers’’. If the mutinous troops would promise to 
return to barracks, the Government would be willing, 
according to the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent at Salonica, 
to dismiss from the Cabinet Talaat and Djavid Beys. 
This seems to show that the mutiny is not merely local 
and that the Government is thoroughly alarmed. 


The Republican party in America has so far saved 
its face that it has nominated Mr. Taft for the Presi- 
dency; and so reprobated Mr. Roosevelt’s double- 
dealing and violence. Mr. Roosevelt has now gone out 
with his remnant to make a party for himself. At 
Baltimore the Democrats have been taking things 
leisurely. Mr. Bryan met with a set-back early in the 
week. But the Radical side of the party is in the 
ascendant. Dr. Woodrow Wilson has gained on Mr. 
Champ Clarke, being the supported of the contingent 
brought by Mr. Murphy, the arch Tammany boss. 


In the inquiry as to the collision of the P. and O. liner 
‘*Oceana’’ with the ‘‘ Pisagua’’ in the Channel last 
March, the Court’s judgment is that it was due to the 
wrongful act of the chief officer in attempting to cross 
ahead of the ‘‘ Pisagua’’; and his certificate is sus- 
pended for six months. The loss of life that followed 
is ascribed to an error of judgment in the chief officer 
lowering No. 1 lifeboat while still under way and with- 
out a definite order from the master, and to various 
omissions by the master, chief officer and third 
officer to take adequate steps to rescue the passengers 
thrown into the water. 


The Board of Trade is severely criticised for inade- 
quate inspection and for defective rules as to provision 
of life-saving appliances. Possibly the ignorance of 
the quartermasters of the language of the Lascars also 
prevented efficiency in an emergency. Various failures 
are traced to want of knowledge of rules and appliances 
on the part of the crew; and the Court reminds the 
P. and O. Company that ‘‘ Practice makes perfect ’’. 
The Court views ‘‘ almost with dismay ”’ the failure of an 
elaborate system founded on years of experience ; and 
is of opinion that the trouble, expense and delay of 
thorough instruction and practice will have to be faced 
if the confidence of the travelling public is to be restored. 


Mr. Watt, a Glasgow Liberal member, is anxious that 
when the new Lords of Appeal are appointed for the 
House of Lords and the Privy Council they shall not 
be entitled to sit as private arbitrators. He has heard 
that Lords of Appeal make quite a nice little addition to 
their income in this way. Lawyers in the House of 
Commons must have been highly amused at Mr. Watt’s 
question to Mr. Asquith. The idea is about as incon- 
gruous as if Mr. Asquith were taxed with slipping out 
of the House to write ‘‘ Daily News’ leaders. There 
is no need to make conditions about what never happens. 


Lord Roberts has once again attempted to arouse 
the nation out of its lethargy towards the great defence 
problem. But we fear that his warning will once more 
fall upon deaf ears. He very rightly points out the 
immense effect on our prestige the withdrawal of the 
Mediterranean fleet must cause; although he admits 
that in present circumstances such a step in inevitable. 
But he also contends that we cannot too speedily 
remedy the dangerous step we have been forced to 
take, by replacing with the least possible delay the 
Mediterranean fleet, and by reorganising our Army so 
as to make it strong encugh to help materially towards 
maintaining the balance of power in Europe. No other 
steps will suffice if the British Empire is to be upheld. 
It is useless to talk of alliances, or a strengthening of 
the Mediterranean garrisons. There can be no medium 
course, as Lord Haldane has been trying to find for 
the last six years. We must he prepared to bear the 
burdens other European nations have to carry, or else 
we must decline. 
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It would be flattery to call Sir George White a great 
soldier. But he was a fine type of the British officer 
of the old school, and above all he was throughout his 
career a chivalrous gentleman. He held one great 
post—the Indian Command-in-Chief—and he must be 
accounted lucky in doing so, since there was a bigger 
candidate in the field at the time, who for certain 
reasons Was not appointed. On two previous occasions 
in his career it seemed likely that he would be left 
in the lurch. He was a very senior Major when he 
got command of his regiment; and, after he had 
relinquished it, his chances of further employment 
seemed at onetime remote. At any rate he thought so. 
But in the end he reached the highest rank. The public 
will best remember him because of Ladysmith, when for 
a time he became a popular hero. 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema had survived from the 
happy and prosperous times of the nineteenth-century 
Academy, and if he suffered at all in spirit from the 
chillier and more critical atmosphere of our time, his 
work, with its very skilful craftsmanship and _ its 
interest, as of a stage revival, could still command many 
admirers ; it was of a type, indeed, that is largely repre- 
sented in seventeenth-century Dutch painting. His 
earliest paintings, like the ‘‘ Death of the First-born’’, 
promised a larger style. He will be missed by a large 
circle of friends in the musical, dramatic and other 
worlds, to whom his vigorous character and quaint 
speech were unfailingly ‘* amusing ’’. He once defined 
that word when he was challenged for applying it to 
art by the chairman of a committee or a judge before 
whom he was giving evidence. ‘‘ Amusing ’’, he said, 
‘*is a word employed by artists for that which stimu- 
lates the feelings and elevates the soul.’’ 


Burke and Shelley, one would imagine, could scarcely 
be induced to agree on any subject. But they agree 
extraordinarily about Francis Bacon. Shelley, who 
does not limit his list of poets to the metrical writers, 
definitely claims Francis Bacon as a poet: ‘‘ His 
language has a sweet and majestic rhythm, which satis- 
fies the sense, no less than the almost superhuman 
wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect.’’ And 
here is Burke : ‘*‘ Who is there that hearing the name of 
Bacon does not instantly recognise everything of genius 
the most profound, of literature the most extensive, 
of discovery the most penetrating, of observation of 
human life the most distinguished and refined ?”’ 


Mr. Balfour celebrated Bacon on Thursday more in 
the spirit of Shelley than of Burke. Bacon, he thinks— 
and rightly—is more prophet and seer than philosopher. 
He saw man entering upon the kingdom of Nature as 
a little child—in Mr. Balfour’s phrase, he ‘‘ created the 
atmosphere in which scientific discovery flourishes ’’. 
Bacon, in the seventeenth century, saw whither the 
world would be moving in the twentieth. Bacon, in 
fact, falls more within Shelley’s idea of the poet than 
within Burke’s idea of the philosopher. 


Lord Balcarres was perfectly right when he said, 
at the opening of the Stationers’ Hall Exhibition of 
Printed Books, that to appreciate old books required a 
rather more nimble mind than to appreciate pictures, 
and fewer, indeed, there be that do it. This exhibi- 
tion is a most commendable move. One could wish for 
many more of the kind. This way something may be 
done to check the lamentable falling off in this country 
of interest in rare books. They are going from us 
rapidly. Formerly English aristocrats were great book 
collectors ; now most of them can think only of motors. 


Alexandra Day or Rose-Day, for the papers in 
their tumble of enthusiasm haye variously named it, 
was a great success. Myriads of artificial roses were 
sold by ladies in white at every turn of every street. 
Queen Alexandra made a triumphal progress through 
the ‘‘ bower of roses’’. She sits high as always in the 
people’s hearts. Next morning when London read the 
descriptions of itself in the newspapers, it must have 
blushed to find itself so beautiful, and been exceedingly 
surprised. 


ELECTIONS AND THE UNIONIST MACHINE. 


N these days of quick change and hustle the losing 
local party in by-elections, unless it achieves a 
moral victory, invariably becomes the butt of its candid 
political friends. Recently on the Unionist side it has 
been the cue to ascribe non-success to too nicely tem- 
pered zeal in Tariff Reform advocacy. At one time the 
candidate’s platform is ‘* uninspiring ’’, at another the 
‘constructive policy’’ is insufficiently set out. Fre- 
quently strange to the constituency he rushes through, 
special correspondent’’ plumbs its political 
depths at lightning speed, and at once is able to ex- 
plain what ought to have been done. The machinery 
part of an election is common to all parties and is 
naturally good or bad according to the amount of 
local work which has been done between contests. 
Our immediate concern is not with that part of the 
business—for business essentially it is nowadays—but 
rather with the policy to be pressed by meeting, leaflet, 
and canvass during and before elections. The easy habit 
of generalisation seems to have got firm hold of a section 
of the Unionist Press. The whole country is regarded 
as homogeneous in character, nature, and opinion. 
Individuality has gone. ‘The style of speech beloved by 
the neurotic Londoner will be equally successful in 
dazzling the simple countryman and inspiring the 
impassive mechanic of the Yorkshire dales. Tariff 
Reform in season and out of season is to take precedence 
of everything else, and where a candidate’s poll falls 
short of extreme expectations he is roundly accused of 
dragging the party’s sheet-anchor. We are as keen as 
any on Tariff Reform, but we feel not the less strongly 
that if this kind of party criticism is persisted in, the 
Unionist party will suffer serious harm. Party opinion 
generally in the country is in a strange state of flux. 
Belief in Tariff Reform is no longer exclusively confined 
to Unionists. Many of the Labour party rank and file, 
seeing no other way of protecting the high standard of 
living they ask for against unfair foreign competition, 
are strongly pressing its necessity on their local organisa- 
tions. Yet with one of their own men in the field 
Labour invariably comes first. With a choice only 
between Unionist and Radical, such men usually cast in 
their lot with the Unionist. In the meanwhile the quiet 
Liberal and the working man who has saved are becom- 
ing more and more ‘‘ centre ’’ in their views. Alarmed 
by Lloyd-George finance and disgusted with the shame- 
less political bribery of the Government, they are asking 
themselves to what party they can turn. In past years 
Nonconformists were the backbone of the Liberal party. 
This movement reached its culmination in the Education 
Act campaign, when nearly every chapel became a 
Liberal committee room. But politics quickly throttled 
religion, and with the substitution of political sermons 
for the old Bible teaching the influence and numbers of 
the Nonconformist bodies steadily declined. The Welsh 
political attack on the Church has still further disgusted 
many thoughtful Nonconformists who refuse to see any 
gain to Christianity in crippling the resources of its 
strongest champion. Much stronger are the feelings of 
Liberal Churchmen. 

The Unionist party can never return to power without 
the help of this centre support. That support is not to 
be obtained by refusing to face facts, by attempts to 
create artificial enthusiasm, or by Press dragooning. 
Good men who cannot to-day see eye to eye with the 
majority of the party on Tariff Reform should be 
given to understand that they are still welcome, and 
that there are other questions of equal importance to 
be dealt with. Association does much to bring about 
change of opinion. The most stubborn fact the 
Unionist party has to face to-day is that the Tariff 
Reform movement has mad _ little headway in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. It is futile for the London 
Unionist Press to talk of lack of propaganda. At the 
last two general elections everything possible was done, 
and work has been going on unabated since, and in 
this work Yorkshire members and candidates have had 
a great deal more carping criticism than active help 
from some of their friends south of the Trent. Some 
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impression has been made by Tariff Reform propaganda 
in the West Riding, but prejudice remains very strong. 
On every other political question opinion has_ been 
steadily growing against the Government, with the 
result that there is now a ripeness for change, which 
only those who live among the people can thoroughly 
appreciate. When candidates and workers press their 
arguments they are met with the retort that the Unionist 
party thinks only of Tariff Reform, and unless a man is 
prepared to subscribe to every article of the Tariff faith 
the Unionist machine cold-shoulders him. But Church 
Reform and Church Defence are burning questions 
on which thousands of Unionists feel more strongly 
than on any other. It is humiliating to know that there 
were men behind the Unionist machine so much out of 
touch with feeling in the party they run that when 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill was about to be 
introduced they thought Establishment was a lost 
cause and opposition to the Bill a forlorn hope. It is 
now clear that feeling against this Bill is keener than 
against Home Rule, which has not surprised those who 
have concerned themselves about Church questions. 
Then, our existing rating system is thoroughly unsatis- 
factory and frequently unfair. Those fit for the land 
must be put back upon it and helped to own it. The 
hopeless bungling and vote-catching haste of the 
Government over the Insurance Act has alarmed and 
dismayed thousands of keen social reformers. The 
working of the Act needs careful watching, and before 
long amendment will be essential. We have to help 
the Irish loyalists and to keep the United Kingdom 
intact. We have a mass of social arrears to make up— 
poor law; housing, education, labour disputes, and the 
question of a minimum wage. Tariff Reform comes 
first, but not also last. 

The hustle politician is apt to set far too much store 
by meetings, favours, canvassing, ‘‘ inspired ’’ enthusi- 
asm, and all the tricks of the trade so well known over 
the water. The effect of election meetings is mainly 
negative after all. You must hold them, but there 
can be too many; and the babel of talk when every 
kind of outside organisation descends on the country- 
side at a by-election often defeats its own end. You 
may daub the walls with cartoons and _ catch-cries, 
and litter the district with leaflets, but unless these 
are selected with more discretion than zeal, you 
often end in alienating many of your own supporters. 
Moreover, no candidate knows what his unauthorised 
supporters are doing, what their arguments are, and 
whether they really understand the people they are talk- 
ing to. The moral of it is that if the energy of the 
hustle campaign were distributed over two or three years 
before the election it would be at least three times as 
effective. The Unionist organisation has lately been 
overhauled at headquarters, but there are still far too 
many figureheads scattered over the countryside. The 
way of men who would do party work if they were en- 
couraged is too often hopelessly blocked. Such people 
have no time for formal procedure and mutual admira- 
tion resolutions at afternoon meetings. They do their 
best, but in the end are frozen out. In the constituencies 
the feeling grows that the county centre does not 
understand the people, and sends its officers too little 
among them. So enthusiasm dies down, keenness is 
blunted, and energy ebbs away. The Unionist party 
of the next ten years has no use for ornaments, what- 
ever their social standing. There is no better rule than 
“Work or go”’. 


SERVANTS AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 


T seems to us that the agitation against the Insurance 
Act which culminated in the demonstration at the 
Albert Hall is a burden which its sponsors may find 
heavy, and has done domestic servants a doubtful 
service. The Act deserves severe criticism and requires 
vigorous amending, but at the Albert Hall there was 
neither the right criticism nor criticism made in the right 
way. If the principle of the Act is objected to, then the 
whole Act must be attacked. The principle is no more 


unjust to domestic servants than to other employés. 
On the other hand, if the principle is accepted, there is 
no sufficient reason why domestic servants alone should 
be exempted from it. The circumstances of their em- 
ployment are not so dissimilar from those of other 
workers as to justify this separation. They are, how- 
ever, dissimilar enough to demand special treatment 
under the Act. It is to this point that those who have 
taken up the case of the domestic should have directed 
their attention. They should have agitated to amend 
the Act in favour of domestic servants, not to exclude 
them from it. 

Their agitation is the more unfortunate because the 
position of domestic servants was considered in the 
course of debate, and one important amendment in 
favour of domestic servants was urged by the Unionists 
and accepted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
amendment is embodied in Section 13. Domestic ser- 
vants are a special class of employé for two reasons— 
they are a very healthy class and some of them are a 
privileged class. There are domestic servants in the 
position of other employés, subject to dismissal in the 
same way and unlikely to receive more than their legal 
due (dismissal with a month’s wages) if they fall ill. On 
the other hand there are large numbers of servants for 
whose sickness provision is already made by their em- 
ployers. They will get nothing under the Bill which 
they do not get already. It is for employés in this 
fortunate position that Section 13 of the Act exists. 
Under this section the contributions, in whole or in 
part, may be used for other things than sickness benefit, 
such as superannuation. The maidservant who can 
depend on her employer to provide for sickness can thus 
lay up for herself an old-age pension. With good 
health in their favour it is obviously to the advantage 
of domestic servants to have Benefit Societies of their 
own rather than to join those which admit workers from 
less healthy classes ; while those who hold the privileged 
position should be advised to select Societies which are 
prepared to give the alternative benefit. If the domestic 
servants are properly organised, their benefits under the 
Act may be considerably increased. Societies for them 
are in process of being formed, and employers cannot 
help their servants more effectively than by seeing that 
they wait until these Societies are registered and then 
join them. 

It is very necessary that this advice should be given, 
because those Societies which are already approved are 
naturally anxious to attract such healthy lives as 
domestic servants. Nor have the Government, though 
they have issued literature about the Act very copiously, 
done anything to advise insurers to their advantage. 
On the contrary, they have done their best to add to 
ignorance and confusion. The latest effort of the 
National Insurance Committee—the leaflet which has 
been criticised with proper severity in the House of 
Lords—is a very hasty and misleading document. 
Though all workers must have their cards, and all 
employers must begin sticking their stamps by 15 July, 
insured persons will have another three months in which 
to choose and join a Society. Not until 15 October will 
they pass automatically into the ranks of the Post Office 
depositors, in default of sodoing. This was a wise pro- 
vision, for it enables the insured to become a little 
familiar with the working of the Act before committing 
themselves to a Society. But of this important fact the 
National Insurance Committee’s leaflet makes no men- 
tion. It advises workers in strong terms to join a Society 
rather than to become Post Office contributors, while 
making no mention of the ample time which still remains 
for the choice. It will impress them with the idea that 
unless they insure themselves out of hand they will be 
serious losers. It will drive them to the first Approved 
Society whether it is to their advantage to join it or 
not. It gives an unfair advantage to those Societies 
which are already approved by precipitating the choice, 
and is calculated in particular to mislead domestic 
servants who have everything to gain by waiting until 
their own Societies have been approved. 

While the position of domestic servants was vastly 
improved by the insertion of alternative benefits, it can 
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be and should be further improved. Section 13 requires 
to be amended. When Mr. Lloyd George accepted the 
proposals of alternative benefits, he failed to alter the 
finance of the Bill to fit them. As the Act stands at 
present those who insure for superannuation instead 
of sickness will receive, when they reach the necessary 
age, no more than the contributions made in their name. 
They will receive no interest on their money. It would 
be equitable to alter the Act to increase the benefits 
under the superannuation clause, and a small amending 
Act ought to be passed for that purpose. If employers 
would advise their domestic servants on the choice of a 
Society, see that they are not led astray by the dubious 
advice of the National Insurance Committee, and agitate 
for an increase of the superannuation benefits, they 
would do their domestic servants a better service than 
when they encourage them to join in resisting the Act. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE THOMPSON 
JUDGMENT. 
HE contention that it rests with Parliament or 
the civil courts and not with the Church itself, 
which has authorities and courts for the purpose, to 
determine the admission of our members to Holy Com- 
munion, is untenable, and, if it were to be authorita- 
tively asserted, acquiescence in it would be impossible.”’ 

This is the Primate’s pronouncement on the decision 
of the House of Lords in the Banister and Thompson 
case. As a general statement of the divine prerogatives 
of the Church it is impressive, and it goes very far. It 
is, if the words are taken in their natural meaning, a 
direct assertion that the Church of England holds the 
power of the keys, which power she cannot delegate to 
any human authority. It is a challenge, stern and 
dignified, to the whole legal theory that has dominated 
not only our civil but our ecciesiastical courts for three 
centuries, and which found expression in Lord 
Halsbury’s assertion that no marriage sanctioned by 
the Legislature could be a ground for the refusal of the 
Holy Communion in the Established Church. But to 
make this challenge in a letter of which our lawyers have 
no official notice will not suffice. Both in the House 
of Lords and in the Court of Appeal it has been denied 
that the Church possesses the spiritual powers which 
the Archbishop claims for her. It is the Primate’s duty 
to state the truth in the House of Lords itself for the 
sake of the Church. But our Primate has a further 
duty. Inasmuch as he considers that the judicial lan- 
guage used in the civil courts comes perilously near 
to the contention that it is for Parliament to fix the 
terms of communion in the Anglican Church, and inas- 
much as some of the Judges responsible for the 
language, which so properly shocks his Grace, are 
members of ‘the Church of England, it becomes his 
duty to give to these misguided members of his flock 
some elementary instruction in Church principles. If 
he shrinks from this plain duty, we fear that the public 
will not take his protest very seriously. He has stated 
the position of the faithful in words worthy of S. Anselm 
and S. Thomas of Canterbury, and he must face the 
Law Lords (not such very terrible people when all is 
said) as boldly as they faced the Norman and the 
Angevin kings. 

On the theoretical question at issue our Archbishop’s 
statement leaves nothing to be desired, and if he will 
only proclaim it before the Peers, he will make a great 
chapter in ecclesiastical history. When, however, we 
turn to his practical advice and to his view on the posi- 
tion of the Court of Arches we seem lost ina fog. We 
are told that the courts have not decided that a man 
who contracts a statutory marriage with his deceased 
wife’s sister may not be excluded from the Holy Com- 
munion either temporarily or permanently, but only 
that he may not be excluded for the reasons alleged by 
Canon Thompson in the case of the Banisters. Not any 


hint, however, is given as to the legal grounds on which 
such a refusal might be supported, and clergymen who 
may have to face any Sunday the practical problem are 


left without a word of advice as to the way in which 
they are to maintain the principle which the Primate 
upholds. There is a reference to a decision of the 
Lambeth Conference in 1906. A committee of the Con- 
ference opined that a marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister in countries where permitted by the law of the 
land and forbidden by the canons of the Church should 
be regarded as “‘ ecclesiastically irregular ; but not con- 
stituting the parties open and notorious ‘ evil livers’ ’’. 
We have every respect for the Lambeth Conference : 
but we cannot see how the opinions of one of its com- 
mittees can repeal or vary the Rubrics of the Prayer 
Book or the law or canons of the Church of England. 
But let us suppose that this Lambeth opinion has in 
some mysterious way become the true law of the Church 
of England. On the law as laid down by Sir Lewis 
Dibdin and the secular courts, it would be no more pos- 
sible for an incumbent or a Bishop to discipline parties 
contracting these unions for irregularity than it would 
be to excommunicate them for incest. The concluding 
paragraph in the letter may to timorous clerics convey 
the idea that in his Grace’s opinion the proper thing 
for them to do is to acquiesce in the inevitable to-day 
but solemnly to declare that they will be very brave 
when the next attempt is made in Parliament to alter 
our marriage laws. But the most hopeless portion 
of the letter is that which deals with the Court of Arches. 
To state that the Church of England has courts indepen- 
dent of the State which determine the condition of admis- 
sion to a Communion is to use (of course unintentionally 
misleading language. ‘The Court of Arches is a state 
and not a Church court, inasmuch as it is governed by 
statute law. On this matter Sir Lewis Dibdin in this 
Banister and Thompson case was emphatic. He 
declared that if the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage 
Act had merely repealed the statutory prohibition of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, the canon law 
would have become repugnant to statute and therefore 
altogether inoperative. Could there exist clearer proof 
than these words afford that the Dean of Arches, the 
man who sits in the seat of Lyndwood, holds that the 
Church law as to sacraments and marriage can be varied 
and repealed by Parliament, acting in defiance of Bishops 
and Convocations ? 

The truth is that this Banister case has brought 
us to the parting of the ways. There are two theories 
of the Church, the theory that looks on it as a divine 
institution, and the theory that regards it as a branch 
of the civil service. The Archbishop as befits his office 
stands for the first in principle ; but his Dean of Arches 
and the ecclesiastical and secular courts for practical 
purposes stand for the second. We have been brought 
sharply up against this question by the Thompson 
judgment—with all submission to Dr. Davidson—and 
we fear it will be very difficult to avoid a serious con- 
flict. Which of these two theories is to prevail, and are 
both compatible with Establishment? From every 
point of view the position is grave ; but we do not believe 
it is improved by blinking it. 


THE TRANS-PERSIAN RAILWAY. 


HE revelations of the Foreign Secretary as to the 
Trans-Persian Railway project were reluctantly 
made, and they do not reveal very much. Moreover, 
what they do reveal is far from reassuring. Unless his 
words can be explained away, like the Indian Viceroy’s 
despatch, he has committed this country, in principle, 
to the project of a Trans-Persian Railway tel quel. The 
very name is misleading. It is really an Indo-European 
railway. Incidentally it traverses Persia ; but its political 
significance and its financial prospects rest upon its link- 
ing India with Europe. It would carry India and her 
fortunes. A measure of such grave moment should not 
have been decided without full and public discussion in 
which all interests and all aspects of the question were 
represented. 
The particular form which the scheme may take is a 
matter of minor, though real, importance. The general 
principle of the project having been accepted, those 
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concerned to see it put through will not allow it to be 
wrecked on a question of detail. An international Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, Société d’Etudes, has been appointed 
to prepare the ground. It is composed of representatives 
in equal numbers of Great Britain, Russia, and France. 
The control hereafter is to be similarly arranged. Great 
Britain and Russia are the dominating influences in the 
country. France presumably will come in as financier. 
Persia will do little more than give it a delusive name, 
provide the land, and supply as much labour as _ her 
officials can force. Significantly, Persia is not even 
to be represented in the preparation of a scheme which 
must profoundly affect her future. 

What are the reasons of this gigantic and costly under- 
taking? Some of the reasons offered the public—that 
the railway will aid the spread of civilisation, open up 
a dark corner of the world, vindicate our moral position 
in the East, etc.—are merely bunkum, and not honest 
bunkum. This is not a humanitarian enterprise, but a 
political, commercial and strategical measure of the 
very highest importance, involving issues which it 
is difficult to measure and impossible to foresee. 
We are solemnly told that it will release India 
from the isolation of ages, bring her into contact 
with the civilising influences of the outer world 
from which she is—we must suppose—at present ex- 
cluded, and enable her to take her place among the 
nations. This is treating India as if it were a secluded 
parish in the Highlands, not a sub-continent with an 
area as large as Europe (excluding Russia) and a popu- 
lation of over 300,000,000. With less than 35,000 miles 
of railways of her own, what India wants is to extend 
internal communications, instead of diverting capital 
and credit to the financing of railways in other countries. 

It is assumed that sooner or later direct railway com- 
munication with India must be established ; and we are 
warned not to repeat our mistaken attitude towards the 
Suez Canal and the Baghdad Railway. There is force 
in this argument, but the cases differ on more than one 
essential point. The Canal and the Baghdad line could 
be made without our help; the Indo-European railway 
is absolutely dependent on us. Under existing conditions 
a trunk line through Persia could not be promoted or 
financed unless brought into connexion with the Indian 
railway system. It would not pay. The traffic of Persia 
alone would not support it. It is not even certain that 
through traffic between India and Eastern Europe or 
Asia Minor would make it pay. Whether it would ever 
supplant the cheaper sea traffic is extremely doubtful. 
If it succeeded, it would be at the expense of British 
commerce and industry. Our mercantile marine, and 
with it our naval power, would suffer; and it is on the 
mastery of the sea we must rely for the defence of 
India and other oversea possessions. The railway at 
the same time would enable rival manufacturers in 
Europe lying nearer to India to enter her markets 
on more favourable terms than we. Added to this, 
India would have weakened or lost that best of all 
defences—the wide desert frontier on the west. No 
doubt the journey to England would be made shorter— 
and more uncomfortable. Local traffic in time might 
develop. The access of so much foreign capital would 
improve the position in Persia and relieve the British and 
Indian Governments of the serious troubles to which 
they are exposed. In spite of these and other advan- 
tages, the project is premature. There are no railways 
in Persia. There is scarcely a decent road. Consequently 
there are no :eal feeders for a central line. If a railway 
system on a commercial basis is to be established in 
Persia, it would be wiser to begin with local lines 
tapping the districts which show a prospect of business. 
Whatever the outcome of the labours of the Société 
d’Etudes may be, the obvious drawbacks, which can 
only be partially suggested here, demand the most 
searching and independent scrutiny from the Indian and 
British point of view. It would be a matter of grave 
concern if both countries were pledged even in principle 
till public opinion had pronounced on the measure. 


' PARTY PROSPECTS IN AMERICA. 


R. ROOSEVELT has bolted, but how far will he 
run? or, rather, how far will he induce his 
followers to go? As his insatiable egoism knows no 
limits, it is impossible to anticipate where the bounds 
of his secession may ultimately be fixed. With all his 
impetuosity, ‘‘the Colonel’’ is as ‘‘ slim’’ as all the 
Bosses put together, and we may be sure that he will 
go in the direction where he believes popular support 
awaits him. When we remember the strictness of party 
ties in the United States, it is strange that he should 
have received as many votes as he did; still the 
Roosevelt legend has sustained a rude shock. The 
defeat in the Convention may be like O’Connell’s 
check at Clontarf, and the reputation of this master 
of mobs may never recover. At all events, party 
discipline proves to be a much tougher bond than 
was imagined. More than one hundred and thirty of the 
pledged Roosevelt delegates at the Convention refused 
to obey his orders. This shows that though Mr. Roose- 
velt may break up his party he will not rush the majority 
along the road he marks out. He may give the 
Presidency to the Democrats, but he will not carry it 
for himself with Republican votes. There is a story 
current in America, and told here, we believe, by 
Mr. Smalley, too apposite to omit. ‘* Father’’, said 
Mr. Roosevelt’s son, ‘* must always be in it. When he 
is at a wedding he wants to be the bride, when he is at 
a funeral he wants to be the corpse.’’ At the funeral 
of the Republican régime he bids fair to provide the 
piéce de résistance. 

Not long ago in this Review an excellent book by 
Mr. Maurice Low was noticed, in which the writer 
pointed out the dangerous tendency to defiance of the 
law patent throughout the United States. Mr. Roosevelt 
is typically American in setting up as a law to himself. 
When anyone else is in authority he is impatient till 
he takes his place. No doubt he genuinely believes 
that he alone can save his party and his country, but 
to the ordinary man he appears to have violated all the 
traditions: of friendship and decorum. It would indeed 
be impossible to imagine, even in an age of grotesque 
self-advertisement, anything more disgusting than the 
corybantic ravings of this ex-Chief Magistrate of a great 
State during the last month. We wonder what the 
European potentates and statesmen who bowed down 
before this super-advertiser think of it all! They wor- 
shipped him because they thought he represented the 
American people, but he does not even represent the 
Republican party. He was taken for Cesar, but he 
turns out to be at the best nothing but a Cleon manqué. 
The world, even though so ready to take the pushful at 
their own value, is beginning to ask what substance 
there was in all the verbosity of those interminable 
harangues. One thing is clear—that when in office the 
Reformer was ready enough to accept the help of the 
bosses and their organisations when he desired a victory 
at the polls. 

Whatever line the Democrats may take up, in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s programme we find Radicalism enough 
and a grave threat to the stability of the Constitution. 
The principal items appear to be women’s suffrage, the 
direct election of Senators, the restoration to the people 
of control over the Government, now fallen into the 
hands of a minority (whatever that may mean), the 
choice of Presidential candidates by direct primary elec- 
tions, and the “ recall’’ of judges and their decisions. 
There is also to be a reform of the tariff at the hands 
of an expert Commission. This last item is studiously 
vague. If the American people accepts this programme 
or anything like it, and puts Mr. Roosevelt at the White 
House to carry it through, the American Constitution, 
as we have understood it, will disappear, and in its 
place we shall have a plebiscitary Czesarism. This 
would be entirely in accordance with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
manner of comporting himself when in power. His 
talk was habitually of my policy, my ministers ’’, 
and soon. And this undoubtedly impressed European 
opinion till it believed that Mr. Roosevelt really was 


America. His avowed policy of further curtailing 
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States’ rights and exalting the judicial power all tends 
in the same direction. 

But does the man of American opinion really desire 
this evolution and the complete break-up of parties? 
We doubt it altogether, and anticipate a Democratic 
victory, unless there should be some gross blunder in 
tactics. But the important question for the rest 
of the world is, What will be the attitude of a 
Democratic President to the problems of policy 
which concern the world and not merely America? 
The answer must be purely speculative at present, 
for it is fifteen years since a Democratic President 
held the reins, but the Democratic party have 
throughout shown themselves to be anti-imperialist. 
They disliked the acquisition of the Philippines, and 
probably very few people in the United States at the 
present time are really glad that the islands were 
acquired, or take much pride in their possession. This 
question may solve itself before long, for the United 
States may find an opportunity of ridding themselves for 
value received of a dependency which they value little 
and have made no great success in governing. As to 
Cuba, it would hardly be possible for the least Jingo of 
Presidents to ease himself of that burden. It is too near 
to the Panama Canal route. But to the whole McKinley 
foreign policy, of which Cuba and Porto Rico are the 
concrete expression, Mr. Bryan and his friends were, 
and we suppose are, resolutely opposed. It not 
possible to anticipate any modification in the policy of 
fortifying the Panama Canal, approved and prosecuted 
by President Taft. It is true that we tacitly abandoned 
our opposition by the Hay-Pauncefort Treaty. But 
the proposed preferential treatment of American vesscls 
is a clear violation of treaty provisions. We can hardly, 
however, expect the Democrats to become purists in 
international morality when its violation would prove so 
profitable. Neither Mr. Bryan nor any other Democratic 
President would be so oblivious of his own interests 
or the prospects of a Second Term as to rouse national 
feeling against himself and his party by neglecting 
any question in which national honour or interest was 
imagined to be specially involved. The Panama Canal 
is one of these questions, the Monroe Doctrine is 
another, Japanese immigration is a third. We do not 
think that the Democrats would modify in such matters 
the policy of the Republicans. Nor is policy towards 
this country likely to change. We have never affected 
to believe that Republicans were swayed by sentiment in 
their dealings with us; no more would be the Demo- 
crats. Under either the German and the Irish vote have 
to be manipulated, and the incident of President 
Cleveland and Venezuela is difficult to forget. 

The big-stick so blatantly brandished by the ex- 
President will hardly be found in the hands of Mr. Bryan 
or any other Democrat, and we doubt if he would prove 
the author of another Panama-Columbia coup. But the 
most important question for England is, Will a Demo- 
cratic President continues a series of great shipbuilding 
programmes? Such a policy would be entirely contrary 
to Democratic tradition, nor would it tend towards tariff 
reduction, which is the one unalterable item of a Demo- 
cratic platform. A Democratic President, however 
much his principles might require it, will hardly resist 
the pressure of opinion in the direction of national self- 
assertion. The isolation of the United States in inter- 
national question is gone, and in this matter Democrats 
cannot differ much from Republicans, though expendi- 
ture on armaments may be reduced. 


1S 


ROSE-DAY.”’ 


** A day of rosy smiles and sunny hearts. 
charity. It was Wild Rose Day. It was Alexandra Day. 

There were roses everywhere. On every damsel’s 
blouse, in every male buttonhole. 

White-robed flower-sellers everywhere. 
in pairs. 


A day of blessed 


They clustered 
They lurked singly in doorways and at street 


corners. There was no escape. They pounced on you. They 
thrust a scentless artificial wild rose before you. t 
smiled and bought it. 

It helped the hospitals. 


And you 
It purchased immunity from attack. 


— 


Little wild rose, symbol of sweet charity. Little wild 
rose, emblem of a sweet Queen. All London wore one 
huge nosegay of wild rose. 

And Queen Alexandra rode through the midst of the 
rosy throng and smiled on her dear people, and they smiled 
with wet eyes and waved their hats and handkerchiefs and 
choked and cried ‘ Hooray!’ and laughed and cried again 
in welcome even as fifty years ago. 

A battle of flowers it was. And a real queen of the 
revel. Her revel, her own charitable revel, and the foremost 
women in the land showered roses upon her. 


‘Welcome her, all things useful and sweet. 
Scatter the blossom under her feet.’ ”’ 


HIS is unkind, for it is holding the mirror, without 
any delicacy, to Wednesday’s little weaknesses : 
little, for everything silly is little, but also immense, 
for they enmeshed us all. The brilliant scribe who 
penned this wonderful account had genius, for he 
wanted to get the atmosphere of the day and the spirit 
of the game and its players into his style; and he 
has done it. Sentiment, sweetness, prettiness, sun- 
shine in the heart (and what in the head?)—is not the 
article redolent of all these, almost as redolent as 
London on Wednesday of wild roses, the roses being 
false. Flowery writing was felicitously appropriate 
to the day, for we all know how if you have to 
write about what is beautiful and poetic, vou will 
necessarily assume the flowery style. For instance, 
if you were writing about second-rate things, such as 
a real wild-flower or the wreck of a Titanic, vou would 
write as simply as you could; but when vou have 
to show the glories of a gala performance at the Opera 
or a Rose-day, vou rise to your height. You describe 
London as a ‘‘ bower of roses ’’; vou tell how Hebe at 
one corner charmed Mr. Stinkenheim into paying £50 
for a penny paper rose (and you may have had the luck 
to photograph her doing it); how Venus in Piccadilly 
was selling roses by the thousand to the golden youths ; 
how Flora buttonholed the M.P.s and Pomona the 
Peers; and Eos—well, she ought to have been some- 
where, being roseate of finger; but the bards of Rose- 
day don’t seem to have discovered her. But did not 
one of them see Aurora—near relative of Eos—on her 
way down from the skies, sitting on Sir Thomas Brock’s 
gilt Victory, scattering roses for gold—very symbolic 
this, Aurora for rose, gilt for gold, victory for the 
triumph of Charity. And of course Euphrosyne was 
on the curb somewhere, and nymphs—Dryads, Naiads, 
Nereids, Hamadryads, Hours—all of them except 
Meenads, who have turned suffragette to a man (or 
rather a maniac) and cannot think of anything else at 
present. One can put no limit to the heights a 
journalist can reach mounted on the stimulus of occa- 
sions like Rose-day. This, one must admit, is an 
argument for these charity burgeonings; they do suit 
the Press to a nicety. No subject ‘lends itself ”’ so 
well to descriptive genius. The public like maudlin 
sentiment, and they love to read about the doings of 
smart women; so a show like this will produce as many 
buyers of papers as of roses (and many more). And 
it brings the scribe and his master into Society, or 
at any rate into touch with Society; for these things 
must be advertised. So Society has to go to the 
journalist and the journalist gets a claim on Society. 
Nor only in the lump; in the particular Hebe is not at 
all averse from being photographed and written up, and 
if Hebe is to be described Flora must buticnhole her 
scribe as well. Altogether these days suit the papers 
well ; they can honestly describe them as “‘ red-lettered ”’, 
‘*golden’’, ‘‘ sunny-hearted’’, ‘‘ roseate’’: for to 
them they are. 

But they might remember that there are other people 
than journalists; to whom the glory of the feast does 
not take the same form. A woman in white selling silly 
little artificial flowers and pressing you to buy them does 
not appear in Hebe’s form or Flora’s or any other 
goddess’s by the time you have met her at every street- 
corner for a whole day. The first time you are 
accosted you take it smilingly; the tenth time re- 
signedly, but still politely ; the fiftieth time your temper 
is tried; the sixtieth to the hundredth time you are still, 
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we hope, outwardly courteous, but you vote these 
women in white nothing goddess-like nor fairy-like. If 
mythology must be brought in, you think rather of 
Tisiphone or Megera. Why should these ladies be 
allowed to worry you, where hawkers, trying to earn 
an honest and spare enough living, would be moved 
on? If smart women like to rival on the curb the 
ladies who sell ‘‘ Votes for Women’’, let them; but 
they ought not to be allowed to worry passers-by, who 
have scmething to think about and somewhere to get 
to, perhaps by a fixed time. To be waylaid by one pair 
of Candidas and, dodging them to be headed off by 
another and then turned by roseate boy-scouts, who 
cught to have nothing to do with this sort of thing, is 
maddening. The thing becomes a nuisance. ‘* Bower 
of roses’”’! 


‘** Plague and pother of roses 
Over a rose-rid town ”’ 


is more to the point. 

But you could always purchase immunity from the 
Graces’ attentions by buying a rose. Maybe: but why 
should we have to buy them off? Why should we be 
whitemailed into supporting a scheme we do not 
admire? Street-collections have always offended us; 
and to some the offence may not be done away because 
the offender is well known and smart and a lady. One 
can understand the flower-sellers themselves enjoying 
the day. It’s a novelty to stand onacurb or in a railway 
station with a tray of flowers; playing hawker is a new 
sensation. But being played on is unfortunately not a 
new sensation to us who are attacked. Also, it is always 
pleasant to do what you like from a sense of duty; 
it is delightful to find yourself and Charity perfectly 
agreed as to what you shall do. The quality of these 
ladies’ zeal for charity is not strained; it is quite true 
that enjoying a thing is not a reason why it is not the 
right thing to do and your duty. But are our Charities 
or Graces sure the quality of the buyer’s zeal is equally 
unstrained? Is this enlistment of snobbery in a good 
cause altogether lovely? Charity may cover much, 
but does it cover, every bit, unreality, not to say 
hypocrisy? Cover it it certainly does, vast stretches 
of it, but we are not sure it shields it. One could get 
behind the defence. However, they may say, we get 
the money for the hospitals: the motive of the buyer 
is not our business. Perhaps not: it is a point of 
casuistry. 

But when we are told that £30,000 extra is got for 
the hospitals by this sale of artificial roses, we are 
frankly sceptical. Not of the turnover: the figure 
of the sales may be correct enough. But that does not 
prove much. Is all this in addition to and none of it 
subtracted from what would have been given otherwise ? 
If this immense sum has been got entire so easily, then, 
though there is no royal road to learning, there is a 
very royal road to charity. 


THE TURNING POINT. 
By Mark Sykes M.P. 


yer soon the people of England will begin to realise 
the true nature of their responsibilities and the 
exact proportion of the weight of the burden which rests 
upon their shoulders; circumstances are growing so 
strong that ignorance is becoming impossible. States- 
men and politicians have with scrupulous care avoided 
looking facts in the face, have tided over or shuffled 
out of sight the true situation with which England has 
to contend, and have distracted the attention of the 
people as a whole from the fundamental facts of our 
strategic position in the world, but the time for actual 
unblinking realisation can no longer be postponed. 

Up to the commencement of the Dreadnought era 
England assumed that she held the command of the sea, 
that is, capacity to insure at one and the same time: 
(a) the integrity of English shores from invasion; 
(b) communication with our garrisoned dependencies ; 
(c} protection of our mercantile marine; (d) uninter- 
rupted continuity of sea-borne home food supply. The 
whole interior and exterior scheme of the British Empire 


was based upon this assumption ; our industrial popu- 
lation, our minute overseas garrisons, our coaling 
stations, our commerce, our colonies, our mercantile 
marine, were all the corollaries or results of command of 
the sea as a whole. 

With the Dreadnought era came a distinct challenge 
of our assumed position—not a windy piece of bluster 
like the Prince de Joinville’s in the ’forties, nor an empty 
threat like Louis Napoleon’s in the ’sixties, nor a scare 
like that of France or Russia in the ’eighties and early 
*nineties—but a methodical and serious movement. 
Germany intended to build, and is now building, a navy 
which denies the English claim to the command of the 
sea. 

Put in the least Germanophobe way, Germany’s 
intention is to build a navy so large that the English 
navy would be unable to purchase a victory over it 
without forfeiting its supremacy to a third Power after 
the victory was gained. This may seem a reasonable 
proposition; a German may advance with logic and 
propriety the view that Germany’s position is now so 
important and so great that she must have at sea a 
force which the strongest sea Power cannot attack and 
destroy without risking its dominant position passing 
into other hands. It may be said that this attitude is 
not aggressive, that this policy is only natural, and that 
England has no right to complain—this may be said, 
and having been said, may be granted; on the other 
hand, it is a plain blunt fact that a sea supremacy that 
will not survive a war is no supremacy at all. 

So much being stated by way of preface, we may 
now turn to the actual situation which has been brought 
about by German building and English shuffling. 
Germany naturally chose as her starting-point in the 
race the new era in shipbuilding, an era as inevitable 
as was the era of railways. Great Britain retaliated, 
if we may skip the temporary retrenchment of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet, by concentrating and 
building for a battle with the new German Navy. 
People’s minds were focussed by politicians, play- 
wrights, and pamphleteers on ‘‘the great German 
menace ’’, the Pacific and Atlantic were hurriedly aban- 
doned, Russia was conciliated, by a singular treaty, and 
France was apparently promised support in Morocco, 
and in certain eventualities the loan of the few pro- 
fessional soldiers we had in the United Kingdom. Now 
comes the climax in the evacuation of the Mediterranean. 

Looking at matters as they now stand we must per- 
ceive that at the first home thrust from one single Power, 
weak in every resource save courage and method, 
England has abandoned for the time being the command 
of the sea, every thought has been centred on the defence 
of our coast. This policy must, if it be pursued, end 
either in the pacific or military destruction of our Empire 
—our Empire will not hold together because an enemy 
cannot land in England—our oversea commerce cannot 
be maintained because Nottingham is safe from bom- 
bardment, our subject races cannot be held in place 
merely because London cannot be besieged. 

The initial and grand mistake has been in treating 
the German naval expansion as a singular and all- 
engrossing problem, because by so treating it we have 
(it is to be hoped for the time being only) sacrificed the 
whole strategic theory on which our Empire is built. 
Had we treated German naval! expansion as an unfore- 
seen incident entailing adequate provision to meet it, 
we should have had some remarkable naval estimates 
in 1908, 1909, and 1910; but the Germans would have 
been forced to realise the vanity of their efforts and 
have once more concentrated on their army and land 
powers. As it is, we have been led into an avenue of 
gradually increasing expenditure, we have lost leeway 
that will require a tremendous effort to make good, 
and at this moment our navy exists for one defensive 
purpose only, and is avowedly incapable of performing 
the various duty of maintaining that world-wide equili- 
brium upon which the safety of our Empire is balanced. 

If the German hypothesis of expansion was indeed 
the pacific defensive policy of building a fleet sufficiently 
formidable to make the commander of the sea loath 
to attack, it has succeeded beyond all bounds. England 
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has been constrained to yield up command of the sea 
as a whole, and forced to take to the defensive in her 
own waters. 

This development has been gradual and uncriticised, 
pretexts of strategy and of new systems have explained, 
heroic ministerial speeches have ennobled, panics and 
scares made acceptable, the slow but steady retreat 
of the English Navy from the waters of the globe. 
Latterly England has been forced to wink at things 
which a few years ago would have been subjects of 
serious and solemn objection ; England has had to con- 
cede to schemes which she new she should have 
resisted, and has participated in manoeuvres which are 
known to lead to her own material loss, while her rulers 
live in a state of perpetual alarm and despondency, 
feverishly seeking for the friendship and support of 
those to whom they used formerly to dictate. As if 
this were not enough, a growing section of fearful and 
terrified politicians and pressmen are ceaselessly calling 
for ‘‘understandings’’ with Germany, are repining 
over the heartrending ‘‘ competition in armaments ’’, 
and advocating a policy which can only be construed 
as that of abandoning even the vigorous local defensive 
which we still maintain. 

Meanwhile, there can be no denial of the serious 
nature of the present position—the most evil factor of 
which is that we are carrying on our affairs exactly as 
we did when our sea supremacy was unchallenged and 
unchallengeable—we have no home army, we hold 
Egypt and the Sudan with microscopic garrisons, we 
have hostages in Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Aden, and 
Hong Kong—we have a huge twinkling, glittering 
Empire in India, an isolated division locked up in South 
Africa, every sea thick with our defenceless merchant 
craft—the food supply of our restless urban workers 
sea-borne, much of it alien grown—the whole of this 
strange incongruous fabric which was built and held 
together by an omnipresent navy is now standing like 
a huge campanile from whose joints the mortar has 
been washed, and from whose foundations the support- 
ing moisture has been drained away. The fatal gust 
which may bring this structure rumbling to the ground 
may well be a mistral wind. To the present writer, 
the abandonment of the Inland Sea courts dangers 
of inexpressible magnitude, and paves the way for 
incalculable disasters. That our hold on the Mediter- 
ranean should be real and substantial is psychologically, 
strategically, and economically an axiom of our Imperial 
existence. 

The quantity of cereals for home consumption passing 
through the Pillars of Hercules makes the Mediterranean 
fairway as important to the bread-eating casual 
labourers of England as the safe transit of the ships the 
emptying of whose holds is their livelihood—the same 
fairway is the highroad of our Eastern commerce, on 
which, if that commerce is to survive, the British tramp 
must travel not by tolerance, but by right, and with 
safety and respect. Further, the Mediterranean is the 
great military road in peace and war over which our 
legions must pass to maintain and succour the vast 
artificial alien civilisation we have imposed on India, 
and which duty and honour oblige us to support. By 
exercise of wisdom and foresight the British statesmen 
and sailors of the past dotted the whole Mediterranean 
with stations and magazines—when the Isthmus of Suez 
was pierced we seized the Suez Canal at the first oppor- 
tunity, because our presence on its banks was essential 
to our communications—we have incidentally rescued 
two great countries from oppression and famine; if we 
desert them now, we abandon eight million souls to 
misery and destruction. Yet as regards the Mediter- 
ranean there is for England no compromise; either it 
must be abandoned utterly or held wholly. Either we 
must be able to defend all strongly or we must yield up 
all ere it is taken from us. To have a weak position 


in the Mediterranean, to live there on sufferance, would 
be to assume a position the ignominy of which would 
soon prove intolerable to the English people. 
Mediterranean international morality is crude; there 
is no mercy for the weakling or the coward. Tunis, 


Algeria, Tripoli, Bosnia, Herzegovina, our own action 
in Egypt and Cyprus, France’s treatment of Savoy, 
Austria’s treatment of Italy, all tell one tale—the 
Mediterranean is no place for those who lack either the 
will or the force to hold their own. 

To talk of an alliance by which we made France our 
Mediterranean protector is to run in the face of all sense 
or experience ; it is at once to endanger our good friend- 
ship with the French and to shatter our prestige. 

We must either build enough ships to stay with 
honour and safety, or evacuate our holds and forts and 
desert the civilisations we have built up, the nations we 
have protected, the peoples we have defended, and the 
general peace we have ensured—see the Dardanelles 
open to Russia, Salonica an Austrian port, and the 
Euphrates and Tigris bearing floods of German trade 
down to a new Hamburg at Basra with slips, docks, 
and fleets on the Persian Gulf—to leave millions of tons 
of British shipping to the tender mercies of relentless 
fate. 

There are, then, three courses, and two lead to ruin— 
to abandon the Mediterranean is to knock the keystone 
out of our Imperial arch; to compromise and stay in- 
sufficiently equipped is to await shameful defeat at the 
hands of remorseless enemies; the third is the only 
course—to build, to spend, to borrow if need be, and 
hold on, treating the Mediterranean just as we treat the 
North Sea, as one of those spaces of water which we 
must cover and control or else go under. 


THE CITY. 
HE release of £5,000,000 out of the Budget surplus 
by Mr. Lloyd George exceeded the highest expec- 
tations of the Stock Exchange, and Consols made a 
further sharp improvement on the news. It was then 
recognised that the Government broker might not come 
into the market immediately, and it was also observed 
that Consols would not necessarily receive the benefit 
of the whole amount of the Sinking Fund. A partial 
reaction therefore followed. Other features of the 
markets have been the strength of certain South 
American railway issues and the buoyancy of the 
Canadian group of electric light, power and tramway 
stocks. 

As regards the South American railways, amalgama- 
tion rumours are in the air. It appears that a scheme 
is contemplated for bringing under one control several 
railway systems running from Brazil to Uruguay 
through Paraguay and the Argentine province of Entre 
Rios. The railways are the Brazil Railway, Argentine 
North Eastern, Entre Rios and Paraguay Central, 
while to complete this most ambitious project the San 
Paulo line should be included at one end and the 
Uruguay systems might be considered at the other. 
Obviously the scheme presents enormous difficulties. 
Even if the respective Governments could be persuaded 
to consent to the arrangement the financial problem 
seems almost insuperable. The realisation of the 
entire scheme appears impossible ; but it is probable that 
a working agreement between some of the lines will be 
effected, especially as it is rumoured that the influential 
interests concerned have obtained control of the Argen- 
tine North Eastern, the Entre Rios, the Paraguay 
Central and the Brazil lines. The stocks of all these 
companies have been in strong demand for some time, 
and the first move in the arrangements is expected to 
be a close working union of the Argentine North Eastern 
and the Entre Rios Railways. The unravelling of the 
rest of the problem will be watched with great interest. 

With the Berlin market in a sounder condition Cana- 
dian Pacifics have recovered a little, aided by another 
satisfactory weekly traffic increase of $445,000. 
Grand Trunks have also come into some demand, on 
a gain of £17,326 in receipts for the third week of 
June. Buenos Ayres and Pacific have been depressed 
by rumours of a reduced dividend, but Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern and Western both advanced on 
talk of amalgamation. Great satisfaction was caused 
by the Mexican Railway’s revenue statement for May. 
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A gross increase of $65,500 was shown, against $40,700 
reported in the weekly returns, and $8400 was saved in 
expenses. So the net result was a gain of $73,900. 
For the five months the net improvement is $119,400, 
or about £12,000. 

Now that the June options are out of the way Oil 
shares are firmer, and Paris has sent buying orders 
for Shells, while some demand from the East has also 
been observed. In the Mining markets Kaffirs con- 
tinue heavy, probably on account of the new capital 
requirements of the Crown Mines and East Rand Com- 
panies. 

In the Industrial market P. and O. Deferred have 
recovered, the supply of stock being very small, and 
Royal Mails have improved, despite the fact that the 
South African Government has not acceded to Sir Owen 
Philipps’ proposals in the matter of the mail contract. 

The discussion of the latest synthetic rubber discovery 
has evidently got on the nerves of some rubber share- 
holders, in spite of the obvious fact that even if the new 
product should prove a commercial success it cannot 
become a market factor for some years. The present 
condition of the Share market offers good opportuni- 
ties for level-headed investors. Meantime the pro- 
spectus of the Synthetic Products Company is out: it is 
a pity so much has been made of the rubber side of 
the enterprise. The company has a fine field before 
it in the making of acetone and fusel oils, from which 
there should be big profits. Ultimately artificial rubber 
may come in, but its industrial value would still have 
to be proved. 

An issue of 53,000 Six per Cent. £1 Cumulative 
Preferred Ordinary shares is being made by Aerators 
Limited to provide capital for the new ‘‘ Prana”’ 
Sparklet bulbs and for the redemption of certain deben- 
tures. The new bulb will appeal first to the trade, then 
to hotels and boarding-houses anxious to make their 
own aerated water, and ultimately to the general public. 
As the average profits shown for the last five years are 
more than twice the amount needed to meet the prefer- 
ence dividend, and as the new and more economic 
Prana is likely to mean a considerable increase in busi- 
ness, the issue seems to offer attractions from the 
investment point of view. 


FIND THE WOMAN. 
By Joun PALMER. 


T is not very difficult. The problem for playgoers 
is not to find the woman, but to avoid the woman. 
On the stage it is woman for breakfast and woman for 
tea; woman at home and woman at the office; woman 
at all hours of the day and night. If Shakespeare lived 
to-day, and observed the modern fashion of the stage, 
woman would have to be Othello’s occupation as well 
as his ruin; Macbeth would have murdered sleep for 
woman ; and Hamlet would have made woman the mis- 
tress of his soliloquies. Moreover, this woman of the 
stage, which Mr. Bourchier at the Garrick Theatre de- 
sires us to find, is not Mrs. Robinsonor Mrs. Jones. She 
is not an individual. She is woman in vacuo, sex at 
high pressure. She is not interested in Home Rule, 
Votes for Women, Greek literature, Chippendale chairs, 
honey bees, or the Conquest of the Air. The sole aim 
and end of her life is to give to some man, as Mr. 
Worrall’s heroine at the Criterion phrases it, ‘‘ the first 
delicious shock of pure womanliness ’’. It is, of course, 
an extremely important, and perhaps not an altogether 
disagreeable, portion of a man’s education to be sub- 
jected to this experience. But the fundamental assump- 
tion upon which the majority of modern plays and 
modern novels are based, that life consists of an almost 
uninterrupted series of such shocks, fortunately cannot 
be justified from real life. In real life we know perfectly 
well that even Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in B flat can 
be too often repeated. Pure womanliness is sooner 
exhausted and is much more exhausting. 
To be quite fair to Mr. Bourchier’s new production 
at the Garrick, we are not invited to concentrate our 
faculties upon finding the woman with quite the deadly 


precision that is usually required of us in a London 
theatre. ‘‘ Find the Woman ”’ is an American play by 
Mr. Charles Klein; but ‘‘ Find the Woman”? is not 
the American title. Mr. Klein called his play when it 
was first produced in America ‘‘ The Third Degree ”’ ; 
and all Americans knew from this that it was a play 
about the uncivilised and brutal methods by which the 
American police extort a confession of guilt from sus- 
pected criminals. The nature of these methods may 
be imagined from the fact that innocent men have 
actually been known to confess crimes they have not 
committed in order to avoid a further application. 
‘*The Third Degree’’, presented in America was, in 
fact, a sort of ‘‘ Justice ’’’ by Mr. Galsworthy ; or a sort 
of ‘‘ It’s Never Too Late to Mend ’’ by Charles Reade. 
It was a play with a purpose; and, since most audiences 
simply adore plays with a purpose when the purpose 
is easily grasped and obviously commendable, Mr. 
Bourchier took care in presenting the play to a London 
audience to have them instructed as to what the third 
degree was really like, and to have them assured that 
‘* Find the Woman ”’ has “‘ achieved the author’s object 
of drawing widespread attention to the existence of an 
iniquitous device’’. I do not know how new or how 
old is the custom of giving away small books, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, or circulars with a theatre programme, 
telling the audience what they ought to admire, ex- 
plaining why the play they have come to see is original, 
and generally educating them up to the level of the 
entertainment provided for them. The manager who 
first invented this procedure was artful and very wise. 
He knew that the public were simply dying to admire 
something or other; that, like Fra Lippi’s monks, 
being simple bodies, they were quite willing to be per- 
suaded to admire anything so long as they were liberally 
supplied with reasons; and that, so far from getting 
what they want, they are generally ready to take what 
they can get, so long as they can be made to under- 
stand it. The small pamphlet distributed at the 
Garrick Theatre with programmes of ‘“‘ Find the 
Woman ’”’ undoubtedly (to adapt the author’s phrase) 
achieves the producer’s object of drawing widespread 
attention to the existence of a play with a purpose. 
All that the audience have to do, having read the 
pamphlet, is to wait for the play, and discover for them- 
sclves the purpose they know to be there. By this 
means is dramatic insight, to which we all lay claim, 
put easily within reach of all. 


Mr. Klein, like M. Brieux, has not sufficient clear-_ 


ness of vision or strength of purpose to write a really 
successful play with a purpose. Like so many plays 
with a purpose, ‘‘ Find the Woman’’ breaks down on 
the fallacy that in order to show up an_ iniquitous 
system it is only necessary to show how it works in 
the hands of a first-rate blackguard. A brutal police- 
man will always find opportunities to behave like a 
brute, no matter what the police regulations may be; 
just as a brutal husband will always find opportunities 
to behave like a brute irrespective of the marriage laws. 
If Mr. Klein wanted us to concentrate upon the brutality 
of the American police system, he should have insisted 
less upon the brutality of the American police. But 
I simply do not believe that ‘‘ Find the Woman ’’ was 
written with any such intention. At least, if Mr. Klein 
started with that idea, he very soon gave it up. Just 
where his indictment of ‘‘ The Third Degree ’’ should 
have been worked to a climax, the play with a purpose 
changed into a play with a feminine interest. I am 
therefore compelled to consider Mr. Klein’s play, not 
as a plea well or badly urged against this or that 
characteristic institution of American life, but simply 
as a story well or badly told. From this point of view 
there is nothing to perplex the judgment. ‘‘ Find the 
Woman is badly written, woodenly constructed, 
falsely imagined, empty of life or wit, and atrociously 
acted in the lesser parts—which means that it is pre- 
cisely similar to all but two or three of the funny, 
serious, pathetic, melodramatic, or romantic plays at 
present running in the West of London. 

And yet it is impossible to deny either that the public 
would like to get something better, if it could be made 
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sufficiently simple, or that Mr. Arthur Bourchier is 
a man of rare talent and accomplishment. Mr. 
Bourchier is one of our best and most cultivated actors. 
But just at present he seems bent on showing the public 
what a really capable player can do with a really con- 
temptible play. I must confess that, in spite of my 
indignation as a member of the public at being offered 
so bad a play, I was alternately amused, interested and 
wonderstricken at the way in which Mr. Bourchier put 
life into his silly part. Really it was a mournful spec- 
tacle—good fundamental brainwork and the quick 
flash of happy fancy, that in Mr. Bourchier’s playing 
has often misled critics into speaking of him as if he 
were merely an irresponsible amateur, were methodically 
wasted in an attempt to deceive the public into believ- 
ing that Mr. Klein had written a really good play. 

Mr. Klein’s play is not the worst play in London. 
Mr. Worrall’s new play at the Criterion would be 
the worst play in London—if there were not others 
which are even worse. It is the kind of play whose 
indecency consists in the elaborate pains taken by the 
author, the players and the stage-manager to conceal 
its indelicacy. It is the play of dishabille; but the 
dishabille is so tastefully, tactfully, nicely, charmingly 
and modestly handled that no one could virtuously be 
offended. It is all about pyjamas, stockings, night- 
dresses and bedroom slippers; but it is never in the 
least improper. In fact the play has very cordially been 
praised for its perfect decorum; which is precisely the 
most obvious thing about it—and the ieast true. It 
is the perfect example of the type of light comedy which 
naturally flourishes under a Lord Chamberlain. The 
type may be concisely summed up in the following 
word of advice to young authors: Take your heroine 
into her bedroom and keep her there at your discretion. 
But strictly warn her that if, owing to the necessities 
of her story, she should be required to get into bed, 
or to climb about upon any of the furniture, she must 
behave precisely as though she were boarding a motor 
‘bus in Regent Street. This advice can be officially con- 
firmed at the Censor’s record office. A heroine may be 
as dishabillée as she pleases, and may locate herself in 
her most private apartment; but she would no more 
be permitted by the Censor to be naked beneath her 
nightdress than Monna Vanna was permitted to be 
naked beneath her cloak. 


THE PEDIGREE OF LAWN TENNIS. 
By A. E. Craw 


Kae historians of tennis assert, without authority, 

that the Game of Kings was originally played 
only in open spaces, fields or parks, and that the walled 
court was an innovation of the fourteenth century. Be 
this as it may, a game which might at any time have 
been termed lawn tennis, paume de pelouse, but which 
was known as “‘ long ”’ or “‘ field tennis’’, otherwise 
paulmins’’, ‘‘ paulmies’’ or ‘‘ paulmes’’, the 
French ‘‘ longue paume’’, was played in France and 
England from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century. 
To distinguish the indoor and outdoor varieties of the 
species, the latter was ‘‘longue’’ and the former 
‘“‘courte paume’’, though in England tennis proper 
was never styled ‘‘ short tennis’’. As for the terms 
longue paume, long tennis, (of which ‘‘lawn’”’ tennis 
is a curious verbal echo), it may be that they refer 
merely to the contrast with the end-walls of a tennis 
court. But one essential element of the French field 
game is the fact that a ball hit clean over the end line 
wins a stroke outright. 

This long tennis, of which there is an excellent illus- 
tration in old Donald Walker’s book on sports, is stated 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century to have been 
a serious rival of cricket ; it was then styled field tennis. 
A classic record of it dates from the accounts of Master 
Robert Long in 1667, ‘‘ his Majestie’s marker at tennis 
and keeper of the long paulmes ’’, 

The necessity of these details and of the following 
brief account of la longue paume, or long tennis, is 
justified by the very delicate process of evolution which 


they concern. And here, as in the genesis of biological 
species, it is not the summation of small modifications, 
but large and sudden mutations, or sports, which have 
produced a new creature. , 

In the first place, long tennis must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from what Mr. Julian Marshall called “ long 
fives’’, which seems to have been a nonce-word 
employed by himself, in default of any existing 
word, to translate the French ‘‘ restes’’. This is 
tennis without chases, and the scoring is by aces, gener- 
ally up to eleven. Thus its essential character is that 
of our modern lawn tennis. 

In its final form longue paume has two methods, la 
partie enlevée and la partie terrée. The court is seventy 
to eighty metres long by fifteen to seventeen wide. 
Instead of a net there is a marked line, in England this 
was sometimes a bank of turf a few inches high. In 
la partie enlevée the ball must be returned over this 
line. The usual number of players is four a side, two 
being placed at the line. Everything else, including 
the chases, is as at tennis. The chases are marked by 
little flags. In la partie terrée only the service needs 
to be above the line. Balls may be hit along the ground, 
for a chase is marked where the ball ceases rolling, and 
the player has to stop it with his racket, the sooner the 
better. Balls going over the side lines are marked 
chases if at the second bound, if at the first they count 
a stroke against the striker. Finally, players may move 
into the opponent’s court at pleasure. This lends it 
the character of a sort of aerial hockey. 

Both methods make a good and fast game, but they 
are unsuited for singles, and the chase system is only 
satisfactory in the partie terrée, where it has the same 
conditions as at pelota. The fact is that chases other- 
wise are only applicable to courts with end walls. 

Specifically developed as it was, la longue paume was 
constantly being threatened by outdoor adaptations of 
tennis which kept more closely to the walled-in game. 
One ancient set of rules for longue paume requires the 
erection of a wooden penthouse; another that of a 
wooden side-wal!. A curious repetition of this tendency 
actually occurred in England at the very moment when 
Major Wingfield was working out his Sphairistiké. 
An Englishman residing in Algeria had made a tennis 
court in the cloisters of his old Moorish house. 
Coming to England in the early ‘seventies, he enlisted 
the services of Mr. Bucknall, the architect and trans- 
lator of Viollet-le-Duc, and erected portable wooden 
walls and penthouses on an English lawn. This, of 
course, would never do. Satisfactory results from 
walls depend on permanent, not portable, architecture, 
and wood, as such, is unsuitable. Moreover, a solid 
ball is essential for wall play, and a solid ball will not 
bounce on grass. Most probably it was the want of a 
good inflated ball that prevented the complete success 
of all these adaptations, and even of long tennis itself. 
For it was only on hard earth courts, as in France, that 
la longue paume ever attained success. There a solid 
but lighter ball was quite satisfactory. 

A classic example of a much simpler adaptativun is 
found in John Nichols’ ‘‘ Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth’’. ‘* When Queen Elizabeth was enter- 
tained at Elvetham, in Hampshire, by the Earl of 
Hertford, after dinner, about three o’clock, ten of his 
Lordship’s servants, all Somersetshire men, in a square 
green court before her Majesty’s window did hang up 
lines, squaring out the form of a tennis court and 
making a crosse line in the middle. In this square they, 
being stript out of their doublets, played, five to five, 
with handball ‘ at bord and cord’, as they terme it, to 
the great liking of her Highness’’. We do not know 
whether chases were played. Clearly there was no 
wooden wall or penthouse. ‘‘ Bord’’, the Oxford 
Dictionary suggests, may be “‘ border ’’ and refer to the 
lines. 

Now, this game was certainly not long tennis, but a 
special application of tennis to a lawn. It was also, 
presumably, not a chance experiment, but a well-known 
adaptation. As such it comes nearer to lawn tennis 
than any other. The tradition of it was kept up, and 
in the form of badminton was familiar in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 
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We may fairly trace the immediate genesis of lawn 
tennis to this shuttlecock tennis on lawns, so popular 
in the fifties and ’sixties. It expressed the need of a 
light ball, the abolition of chases, and the necessity of 
using anet. Technically speaking, a line only is needed 
for chases; ‘‘chase the line”’ is still called at tennis, 
and originally there was no net. But for the reste 
system it is indispensable. Memories of long tennis 
and the ever-present influence of tennis forced the idea 
of a badminton, or rather a reste game, with tennis 
rackets and balls. 

By the seventies croquet was a drug in the market, 
and the invention, so called, of Major Walter Clopton 
Wingfield had a unique opportunity. Though deve- 
loped in 1873, and exploited in 1874, this event is already 
encrusted with the mythology of inaccuracy. We must, 
all through, distinguish between the ‘‘ invention ’’ and 
the game which was worked out of it, and largely 
independently of it. 

The first public reference is in the ‘‘ Army and Navy 
Gazette’’ of 7 March 1874. ‘‘A new game has just 
been patented by Major Wingfield, which, if we mistake 
not, will become a national pastime. Lawn tennis, for 
that is the name under which the game makes its 
appearance, is a clever adaptation of tennis to the 
exigencies of an ordinary lawn or level piece of ground, 
the space required for a perfect lawn tennis court being 
merely twenty yards by ten’’. The writer adds that it 
is suited to the barrack yard and parade ground. The 
above is the first appearance of the term lawn tennis. 

Now, though in Specification 685 of 1874, Major 
Wingfield applied for letters patent, these were never 
granted. The ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’’ of 12 May 1881, 
in a leading article congratulates the game on never 
having been patented, as otherwise it could not have 
broken away from the Major’s rather grotesque prin- 
ciples. Nor was it the game that he tried to patent. 
His specification is of ‘‘ a new and improved portable 
court for playing the ancient game of tennis ’’, its object 
being to enable the game to be played in the open air 
and without the use of a_ specifically-built walled-in 
court. 

Here is his account, and one cannot be surprised that 
the Patent Office refused to protect so crude an 
‘“‘invention’’. ‘I insert two standards in the ground 
at about twenty-one feet from each other ; between these 
two standards a long oblong net is stretched. To each 
of the said standards I attach a triangular-shaped net 
in such a manner that the standard shall divide the said 
triangular net into two straight angle triangles, each 
of which is kept respectively at right angles to each 
side of the oblong net aforesaid by means of loops and 
strings, and is fixed to pegs driven in the ground’’. 
The Major’s ‘‘ well of English’? was not likely to 
enhance the appearance of this glorification of posts and 
guy-ropes. The other adjuncts were coloured tapes, 
for the lines, and a brush, in case whitewash should be 
preferred! The whole in a portable box ! 

His invention, ‘‘ the portable court ’’, depends for its 
specific character entirely on the idea of having side- 
nets hung to the guy-ropes. |The famous hour-glass 
shape of his court is due to the fact that the guy-ropes 
supporting the posts themselves formed the side-lines. 
He calls these latter side-walls, and it is clear that he 
intended them to repeat the side-walls of a real tennis 
court. In his diagram the netted guy-ropes extend 
nearly to the base-lines. 

But it was his exploitation of the game playable with 
the portable court and his undoubted business capacity 
that made the Major the godfather, if not ‘‘ the onlie 
begetter’’ of lawn tennis. His privately printed 
pamphlet, ‘‘ The Game of Sphairistiké [in the second 
and third editions ‘‘ or Lawn Tennis v4 dedicated to 
the party assembled at Nantclwyd in December 1873 ”’, 
describes the principles of play. Here the influence of 
Rackets is dominant in the service, the scoring, and the 
service-lines. The server alone scored; fifteen up was 
game. He stood in a diamond-shaped “‘ crease ’’ (sic) 
on one side of the court, in its centre, and served beyond 
a cross-line dividing the ‘‘out court’’ into the 


was thinking of Rackets. A ball ‘‘ dropping ’’ outside 
the ‘‘ walls ’’ and end lines was out. The net, five feet 
high, accounted for other aces. One advantage he 
claimed was that the game could be played on ice by 
skaters. 

Such was the game, and he interested cricketers, 
rackets-players, and tennis-players sufficiently to bring 
about a public exposition on Prince’s Cricket Ground, 
on 6 May 1874. The players were Major Wing- 
field, Captain A. Thompson, Messrs. Lubbock and 
Clement Scott. The last-named refers to it as played 
in 1869, clearly an error. The cricketers looked on and 
jeered. But the M.C.C. Committee did not jeer. They 
took the game in hand and shaped it, like some divine 
nurse. 

It was this nursing that made it what itis now. The 
Major’s ‘‘side-walls’’ were incontinently abolished. 
The server’s position was changed to the base line, and 
the ball served was to drop on the net-side of the middle 
line. This change was vital. Later, rackets scoring 
was replaced by tennis, and the net was lowered in 
order to give base-liners a chance against volleyers. 
The All-England Croquet Club opened their lawns to 
lawn tennis in 1875. The rules and the game were well 
tested by the first championship held there in 1877, and 
this date may mark the final and definitive launching of 
the game on the ocean of modern sport. 


THE CROSBY MURALISTS AND OTHERS. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


I DO not know what general reception has been given 

to the Exhibition of Designs for Mural Decora- 
tions recently held in Crosby Hall. In a private way 
one has heard expressions of disappointment, ridicule, 
and approval. The show is over, but its results, I 
hope, will be extensive ; indeed, nothing but inexcusable 
pigheadedness should put this very vital question of 
mural painting back to the condition in which it lay, 


barely quickened, before this exhibition. The origi- . 


nators of the scheme, of whom Mr. Wilfred Walter is the 
only name known to me, and the Executive Committee 
under Mr. MacColl’s energetic leadership should feel 
well satisfied. They have but to recollect the sort of 
show put up at Chelsea last winter to realise that the 
standard of design for mural decoration has gone up 
almost incredibly. If such results can come about in six 
months, what solid progress cannot be made in the 
future if only we do not exercise our fatal gift of letting 
things drop back on to the pitiable heap of half-baked 
projects ? 

The competition for an altarpiece for S. Jude’s-on- 
the-Hill was unfortunate in attracting (as far as one 
may judge) a less capable set of entries, and in imposing 
on them a subject of unusual difficulty. For subjects 
such as “Irish Linen’’, ‘‘ Country Air’’, and even 
‘*S. Augustine ’’ can manage, as we say, without any 
special inner meaning. A good sense of design and 
colour will carry them through, avhereas an equally 
good sense of colour and design would be quite inade- 
quate, without depth of feeling, for a Nativity. At 
present none of the competitors, unless it be Mr. Cayley 
Robinson, has reached the stage where an expression 
of realised life is possible. They all are handling what 
I might describe as decorative properties or dummies. 
Mr. Bayes’ people washing Irish linen, Mr. Day’s 
S. Augustine, and Mr. Donald Maclaren’s country-air 
people mean simply nothing to their authors in a 
human way; they are just lay figures employed to 
support designs. We should be extravagantly exigent 
and ridiculous if we demanded more at this stage. What 
we may reasonably hope for is evidence that a school 
of mural decorators can be produced, not in six months 
or even six years, but at last. And this exhibition 
proves beyond any doubt that once our intelligent artists 
have acquired the necessary habit of thought they can 
design paintings suitable for walls. 

It is incontestable that nothing but this habit of 


diagonal half of it. There were no chases; the Major ; thought is needed ; there is no mystery about designing 
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for wall-spaces. Human intelligence is quite as acute 
and adaptive to-day as it was in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, when every Giulio or Giovanni could 
make a decent wall design. The inner taste and signifi- 
cance that set great masters apart from smaller men 
are likely to be as rare to-day as they were in Florence 
or Ferrara; but once our practising artists and our 
students naturally and as a matter of course think of 
everything they do in terms of big design we shall have 
a school of fine decorators. 

The Chelsea Town Hall enterprise seems to have 
been launched at a time when a proper understanding 
of the term mural decoration was imperfect. This 
Crosby Hall Exhibition shows a general comprehension 
of the term, which, though not perfect, has so developed 
that relapse into the stage of Royal Exchange so-called 
mural decorations appears improbable. The awards 
have on the whole been wisely made, though Mr. 
Maclaren’s smartness in sticking a Leonardo head on 
a Johannine body should have been discouraged; an 
adjacent ‘‘ Healing of Naaman’”’ added originality to 
good design. The ‘‘ Nativities’’ for the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Church in the main relied too much on 
the leading strings of old masters. To avoid this, of 
course, is difficult, especially in an age of higher 
criticism. Probably Rembrandt’s method of approach- 
ing the Bible story from an unconventional design stand- 
point will be found more profitable than Italianising. 
But in any case this kind of subject, that must be treated 
with an eye to historical accuracy, is far more trying 
than one completely independent of precedent; only 
profound conviction wiil rise to this emergency. 

With the close of this exhibition the committee’s 
responsibility ceases; the future of an English school 
of mural painting rests between patrons and painters. 
So far both have shown up weil; the former in their 
‘* sporting ’’ readiness to put walls at the painters’ use, 
the latter in definitely proving their seriousness and 
ability to use their opportunity. For the future growth 
of this school we must look to the students in the art 
schools, hoping that they may find teachers who will 
bring them up thinking in terms of spacing, of 
‘‘ carrying ’’ design and architecture. 

M. Bakst is an interesting example of an artist who 
can make remarkably effective decorations because he 
has directed his thought to an end demanding instan- 
taneously striking design. When, leaving this train of 
thought, he attempts what is called realism, his drawing 
and his colour simply n’existent pas. His life-size study 
of the nude is crudely incompetent; his fashion plates 
for the Ballet (especially those of two years ago) are 
very good. Some are more than inspirations for 
a dance. Why the drawings of 1910 are in the main 
more satisfactory than those of 1912 can be easily 
inferred. Probably M. Bakst was less self-conscious 
of his gift in those days and less professionally a 
designer. For the peril of becoming a dexterous 
machine for ‘‘intoxicating’’ draperies and colour 
schemes must be always near an artist placed as M. 
Bakst. Quite conceivably he might succumb to popu- 
larity and produce Mr exhibition purposes, ever feeling 
more self-conscious. I suspect the same peril over- 
hangs the Russian Ballet, for why, after all, should 
they, or M. Bakst, be immune against fatal popularity ? 

I cannot understand the need for prefatory notes to 
exhibitions of a painter’s work. If some curious ‘‘ wire- 
less’’ apparatus, or some new mosquito with a tre- 
mendous reputation for sleeping sickness were on show 
we should doubtless need special introduction. But 
why Mr. Philip Connard must be prefaced by Mr. Oliver 
Onions before we can appreciate his pictures in the 
Leicester Galleries baffies me. As far as I understand 
Mr. Onions he finds Mr. Connard rather obvious, and 
there seems to me little to be added. A Belgian writer 
makes some such distinction as the following between 
Vermeer and his contemporary genre painters: ‘‘ Les 
autres sont amusés devant les choses. Lui il est 
pénétré de respect ’’’. I feel that Mr. Connard is highly 
amused with colour and light, but I find it difficult to 
see him awed into respect for nature. In consequence 
his view is gay and brilliant, hard and almost brittle. 


The exhibition habit he has caught is partly respon- 
sible for this. Probably without recognising it now he 
pitches his key for brilliantly illumined galleries; in- 
evitably he takes liberties with truth, he sacrifices tone 
to pitch. This is but an aspect of academicism—the 
doing something because it is attractive. If we 
analyse most of Mr. Connard’s paintings we find that 
they are false, or, perhaps it would be fairer to say, 
deficient in relations. He sees so many things with his 
equable amusement that he seldom sees one vitally pre- 
dominant motif for which he would ignore the rest. So 
that it comes back to the old business of just values, 
and to the things an artist sees. If they be obvious 
and about on a level with ordinary perceptions they 
reveal no secrets, and, as Mr. Onions says, Mr. Connard 
is not ‘‘ out for’’ secrets. But when he has outgrown 
this phase of amused patronage and exhibition pitch, 
why should not Mr. Connard become penetrated with 
respect ? 


THE LANDLORD. 
By Fitson Younc. 
“THE village lay steeped in the evening light, the 
very roses in its gardens gilded by the long slants 
of sunshine. It was very still; the birds were quiet, 
and it was too early yet for the things that hum and 
buzz at sunset. The cottages by the roadside were well 
built, well cared for, their little gardens ablaze with 
June roses; the road stretched empty on either hand 
under the over-arching trees, and a pretty lodge-build- 
ing gave entrance to the park that rolled away in 
acres of grass and timber. Far away, against the 
amber of the western sky, a little outline of smoke-blue 
hills furnished a vista between the trees and, an answer- 
ing note in the foreground, the blue smoke of the even- 
ing fires went straight up from little chimneys. 

It was a perfect scene of that deep English peace 
and well-being which generations of us have associated 
with village life under the old system of land ownership. 
The unrest of the towns, one felt, could never penetrate 
here, where people lived close to the actual fact of Earth 
and her simple, inexorable laws; of land to be tilled, 
of food and life to be taken straight from the soil before 
their doors. _I strolled down the road, enjoying the 
peace and rich contentment of the scene, until I came 
to the little inn that lay snug under its ancient trees ; 
and sitting down at a table, with a view towards the 
smoke and amber of the west, asked the landlord to 
share a jug of his own brew with me. He was a grave, 
respectable man of some sixty years, rather silent at 
first, but gradually tempted into talk through my re- 
sponding silence; and when I began to ask him how 
life went with them there among the trees and gardens, 
it was no newspaper talk that I got, or echo of things 
read, but genuine information and opinion slowly 
searched for and brought forth from his dimly lighted 
but far from disorderly or obscure mind. But almost 
the first thing he said struck an all too familiar note. 

‘* Things are in a queer way ’’, he said slowly, reach- 
ing out his hand through the window and pinching off 
a rose that had opened out to the point of dissolution. 
‘*I don’t quite see what we are coming to.’’ The 
pink petals fell in a shower on to the soil. ‘‘ It seems 
to me that we are going to see changes, and big 
changes, in the next five years. It seems as if 
everything has been going on smooth for a long time 
and now been, so to speak, stopped suddenly with a 
jerk. Take our man here. A finer gentleman, and a 
better landlord than the old lord you would not find 
in England; but it was a bad job for this place when 
he died six months ago.’”’ 

I thought I was to hear the usual tale of a personal 
grievance against an agent translated into terms of 
party politics; but it was not so. The innkeeper did 
not seem greatly to concern himself with the party divi- 
sions of Parliament; in fact it was some little time 
before I could be sure to which side he owned adherence. 
He was a Conservative ; one who had found under the 
old system well-being for himself and the community 
he lived in, and who had never felt it necessary to 
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examine very closely the proposals or ambitions of 
those who were opposed to that system. But a change 
had come with the death of one landlord and the suc- 
cession of another, and in the rose-trimmed village under 
the evening sky things were in the melting-pot. 

‘*T don’t say anything against this man”’, said the 
innkeeper, ‘‘ he is a very civil, pleasant gentleman ; but 
there are changes. The first thing he did was to dis- 
charge fifty men off the estate. You see it is this way. 
The old lord, he had everything done on the estate; 
he felled is own wood, kept a saw-mill working, did 
his own building and masonry work. Now everything 
is let out to contract; if a job is to be done they send 
either to London or to Hillford for men to come out 
and do it. There may be some reason for it; I don’t 
know. But what’s the result? Twenty or thirty 
families have notice to leave their places, where they 
have lived maybe for two or three generations. They 
look round, try to find other houses; but they can’t 
find them in this village—no, and not in any village 
in this part of the country. They just have to go; and 
within the last three months five of our best fellows 
here, young men between eighteen and twenty-six, 
have gone to America. It doesn’t seem right to me 
that we should lose men like that. Of course it makes 
people think; and when Lloyd George and these 
Socialist fellows come along and tell us the old lJand- 
owning system is all wrong—well, it is very hard to 
‘find an answer tothem. When the estate was properly 
worked and men could find homes and work, and work 
for their children, if the people who wanted to change 
everything came along we only had to tell them to look 
round and say, ‘‘ We are all right here ; we don’t want 
any changes; vou can’t make a revolution when people 
are content. But when a man is forced to.leave the 
country where he has been born and bred, not because he 
cannot work or because there is not work for him to 
do, but because there is nowhere for him to live, when 
the very work he was doing is let out by contract to 
people at a distance—why, then one is apt to listen 
to what these other people have got to say, and wonder 
if there is not maybe something in it after all. This 
man here thinks he is no doubt as good a Tory as his 
father was; I don’t know about that or about what 
they say in Parliament; all I know is he has made more 
Radicals here in six months than his father made in 
his lifetime ’’. 

I was incidentally struck by the fact that in this man’s 
mind the issue lay between three things: the old order 
of things which he believed to be good, had proved to 
be good, but which he felt was in some way being 
betrayed by his landlord; Lloyd George, the man who 
preached a new gospel, not perfectly understood nor 
as yet closely examined ; to be doubted, but by no means 
to be rejected as yet; and the Socialists, a vague cloud 
of malevolent spirits whose desire was to break every- 
thing up and take it away in pieces for themselves. 
There was only one personality in politics—Lloyd 
George. The name of Asquith or of Bonar Law, of 
Balfour or even of Churchill, was never on his lips; 
on the subject of Tariff Reform his mind was impene- 
trable. He was a man who did not look beyond the 
conditions immediately around himself; but them he 
did scrutinise earnestly, and revolve things in his mind 
in a slow but somewhat just kind of way ; who seriously 
wished for the welfare of that part of the world that 
came within his view. He was a man who clearly did 
not love change for its own sake; who would for that 
reason resist change even if it had reached the point 
of being desirable, and who was, in his own way, 
extremely sensitive to the conditions in which he lived, 
and aware of the circumstances in which they could or 
could not continue. 

Through him also, and by other knowledge as well, 
I had a certain vision of his landlord as a man doing 
his part to wreck the system to which he owed every- 
thing, whose continuance he longed for and desired 
above all things, but which he was undermining more 
surely and fatally than any man from without. He had 
succeeded to this handsome property sooner than had 
been expected ; but where his father had been content 


to live in two houses he, since his mother must have 
one of them, felt obliged to provide himself with 
a third; and probably, in order to meet the death 
duties, he had instituted a hasty, mistaken policy of 
squeezing more ready money out of the estate. It was 
the old story of a man wanting to begin, not only where 
his father left off, but at the point at which his father’s 
liberality had enabled him to reach; and of the luxuries 
and amenities of life thus achieved he proposed to 
abate no part whatsoever, although it was his obliga- 
tion to do so if the estate was to recover the shock of 
the financial strain of the succession duties. And 
meanwhile there was dumb misery, violent interruption 
of life, and an end of hopefulness in more than one of 
the pretty cottages among the roses; and at least five 
young men, with five pairs of arms which should have 
been at work for England, had gone across the sea to 
found families and make citizens of another empire. 

As I walked home through a dusk that was fragrant 
with the smell of lime trees I thought of Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s ‘‘ Noblesse Oblige’’, and of the deaf ears 
on which that appeal of the greatest living Irish states- 
man to members of his own class had fallen; and I 
could not help wondering if lack of the sense of re- 
sponsibility due to high station, and unwillingness to 
sacrifice ease and comfort for the public good, would 
ever desolate this Eden-like English countryside as it 
once desolated Ireland, until the power to do either harm 
or good would be taken away from the class that had 
neglected or abused it. A tree may continue to load 
itself with blossom for a little while, even when the roots 
are starving ; but if the top be overloaded and the roots 
starved and exposed the tree will fall, as a society which 
is top-heavy must fall. 


IN A GREEN LAND. 
By W. H. Hupson. 


I CAN understand the feeling experienced by some 


visitors from far-distant sunburnt lands—our 


Antipodean ‘‘ dependencies ’’, for example—on first 
coming to England, at a time of year when the country 
is greenest. The unimagined brilliancy of the hue and 
its universality affects them powerfully; for though 
green was known to them in sea and sky and earth 
and in a parrot’s plumage it is not really the colour of 
nature in their world as in ours. It is a surprise to all 
and in some a pure delight, but to others it appears 
unnatural, and is degraded by its association in the 
mind with fresh green paint. But to those who live 
in England, especially in the southern parts, this 
verdure is never more delightful and refreshing to the 


soul than when we come to it straight from some such - 


hilly and moorland district as, say, that of the Peak of 
Derbyshire, with its brown, harsh, desolate aspect. 
All the qualities which go to make our southern land- 
scape what it is to us are then intensified, or “ illus- 
trated by their contraries ’’, as Defoe would have said. 

Thus it was that, on coming south from the Peak 
district at the end of May, it seemed to me that never 
since I had known Engiand, from that morning in early 
May when I saw the sun rise behind the white cliffs 
and green downs of Wight and the Hampshire shore, 
had it seemed so surpassingly lovely—so like a dream 
of some heavenly country. There have been days of 
torment and weariness when the wish has come to me 
that I might be transported from this ball to the utter- 
most confines of the universe, to the remotest of all the 
unnumbered stars, to some rock or outpost beyond the 
furthest of them all, where I might sit with all matter, 
all life, for ever behind and with nothing but infinite 
empty space before me, thinking, feeling, remembering 
nothing, through all eternity. Now the wish or 
thought of a journey to the stars came to me again, but 
with a different motive: in the present instance it was 
purely for the sake of the long and wholly delightful 
journey, not for anything at the end. My wish was 
now to prolong the delight of travelling in such scenes 
indefinitely. Could anyone imagine a greater bliss than 
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to sit or recline at ease in a railway carriage with that 
immortal green of earth ever before him, so varied in 
its shades, so flowery, splashed everywhere with tender, 
brilliant gold of buttercups, so bathed in sunlight and 
shaded with great trees—green woods with their roots 
in the divine blue of the wild hyacinth? Who would 
not wish to go on for days, months, years, even to the 
stars if we could travel to them in that way ! 

I don’t know much about the stars, nor am I anxious 
to visit them; it was only the thought of the long green 
way that fascinated me. But by and by it came into 
my mind that someone had said, just to enable us to 
grasp the idea of their distance from earth, that it 
would take a non-stopping express train forty million 
years to get to a star—which star, if any particular one 
was meant, I don’t remember. The thought of it began 
to oppress me, for by and by, after a few centuries 
perhaps, I should begin to wish for a break, a stop for 
half an hour, let us say, at some small wayside station 
to enable me to lie down for a few minutes on my back 
in the grass to gaze up into the blue sky with its floating 
white clouds, and, above all, to listen to the skylark 
and to every other sweet singing bird. I began to think 
that seeing is not everything, since we have other 
senses; I wanted to hear and smell and taste and feel. 
I recalled the poet to his Cynthia when she was nearest : 


I desire 
To come more close to thee, and to be nigher’’. 


For my mistress is more to me than any Cynthia to any 
poet; she is immortal and has green hair and green 
eyes, and her body and soul are green, and to those who 
live with and love her she gives a green soul as a special 
favour. 

With this feeling impelling me I quitted the train and 
took to the wheel, which runs without a sound, as a 
serpent glides or a swallow skims, and brings you down 
to a closer intimacy with the earth. I rambled in 
several counties, viewing many towns and villages, con- 
versing with persons of all ages and conditions ; yet all 
this left but slight and quickly-fading impressions, for 
in my flittings about a green land when it was greenest 
I had an object ever present in my mind—the desire to 
see and hear certain rare singing birds, found chiefly 
in the south, where rarity is in most cases due to the 
collectors for the cabinet, bird-catchers, and other 
Philistines who occupy themselves in the destruction 
of all loveliest forms of life. Thus, the clear whistle of 
a golden oriole, when I listened to it in a strictly- 
guarded wood, where it breeds annually and where I 
was permitted to spend a day, was more to me than 
the sight of towns, villages, castles, ruins, and cathe- 
drals, and more than adventures among the people. 

This, then, is but a hasty and careless itinerary. 

Going west I was at Blandford, then at Wimborne, 
where I found nothing in the town to detain me except 
the minster, and nothing in that but the whiteness of 
the stones with which it is built, with here and there one 
of a surprising red placed at random, giving the struc- 
ture a harlequin appearance, unlike that of any other 
church known to me. At Wareham, a small, ancient 
village-like town in a_ beautiful, unspoilt-looking 
country, I was long in S. Mary’s Church, absorbed in 
the contemplation of Edward the Martyr’s stone coffin, 
when a great gloom came over the earth and made the 
interior almost dark. Coming out I was astonished 
to find that while I had been in there with the coffin 
and the poor boy-king’s ghost, the streets outside had 
been turned into muddy, rushing rivers, and going to 
a group of men standing near, I asked them where all 
that water came from. ‘‘ From above, I imagine ”’, 
replied one, smiling at my simplicity, which reply 
brought back to my mind a story of a good little boy 
read in my childhood. This little boy had been reli- 
giously taught to say about everything painful or 
unpleasant which befell him, from the loss of a toy 
or a wetting or a birching to an attack of measles or 
mumps or scarlatina, that it ‘‘ came from above’’. Now 
one day, during a very high wind, he was knocked down 
senseless by a tile falling on his head, and, recovering 


consciousness, found himself surrounded by a number 
of persons who had come to his assistance. Picking 
himself up and pointing to the tile which had knocked 
him down at his feet he remarked, ‘‘ It comes from 
above’’. At which the crowd laughed, for they were a 
frivolous people in that town, and they asked where else 
it could come from? 

That little town of ancient memories and a cloud- 
burst, with the villages round it, is a good place to be 
in, but it could not keep me since I could not find there 
what I had gone out to seek; so very soon I turned 
eastward again, going by way of Poole, which I had 
not seen for some years. There I met with a surprising 
experience. There is a fine public park at Poole, with 
extensive green spaces and a lake for boating—the 
largest lake in any public park in England. At six 
o’clock in the evening it was thronged with the towns- 
people who had gathered at that place to recreate them- 
selves after their day’s work, and never have I seen 
a people enjoy themselves more heartily, or one that 
seemed more like a naturally joyous people. The 
greatest crowd was round the bandstand, where 
hundreds of people were resting on chairs or sitting 
and lying on the grass, whilst others danced on the 
green or on the large open-air dancing floors made for 
the purpose. Further away youths and boys were 
running races and playing ball on the lawns, whilst 
numbers of prettily-dressed girls flitted up and down 
the paths on bicycles. So much liberty in a public park 
was very unusual. Now just when I came on the scene 
at about six o’clock a big cloud came up from the south- 
east and grew and grew until it covered half the entire 
heavens with its blackness ; and as it spread higher and 
nearer the thunder heard at intervals increased in power 
and was.more frequent, accompanied with vivid flashes 
of forked lightning which, one would imagine, would 
have sent the people in terror to their homes. For a 
very little more and the storm would be directly over 
us, and the whole crowd deluged with rain. But 
though it remained near us for about an hour and a 
half without losing that black, threatening aspect, with 
occasional little tempests of rain, it did not quite reach 
us, andI then noticed, when strolling about the ground, 
that there was not the slightest appearance of appre- 
hension or nervousness in the people. The fun and 
frolic continued without a break through it all until, at 
nine o’clock, the people dispersed to their homes. 

Now I can imagine that the people I had been staying 
with on those cold, harsh moors in Derbyshire would 
have stared and gasped with astonishment at such a 
scene, and would perhaps have refused to believe that 
it was an everyday scene in that place, that this was 
how the people spent their evenings after each day’s 
work. I can imagine, too, that some nonagenarian or 
centenarian, who had from his youth dreamed of a freer, 
sweeter, more joyous life for the people of his country, 
on coming down from some such unchanged district as 
the one just mentioned and looking upon the scene I 
have described, would be able to say from his very 
heart, ‘‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ’’. 

Quitting Poole, I ran for ten miles along a continuous 
thoroughfare, through Bournemouth to Christchurch, 
with the ugliness and infernal jar and clang of the 
electric trams the whole way. Only when I got to the 
shade of the grey old priory church did I feel that I was 
safely out of Pandemonium and on the threshold of that 
county richest of all in wild life which continually calls 
me back from all others, south, west, and north, to its 
heaths and forests and rivers. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE.* 
By Jane ELLen Harrison. 
XFORD, the ancient home of religious move- 
ments, has at last, not a professorship—that 
would be too much, such bold doings we leave to 
younger Universities—but a modest lectureship in 


* ‘*Greece and Babylon: a Comparative Sketch of Mesopo- 
tamian, Anatolian and Hellenic Religions,’’ By Lewis R. Farnell. 
Edinburgh: Clark. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Natural and Comparative Religion. Dr. Farnell is 
the first Wilde Lecturer, the present book the first- 
fruits of the foundation. As such, no less than for its 
own weight and merits, it calls for careful scrutiny. 
It is, or should be, representative. We may fairly 
demand that it should not only embody the best and 
most recent results of the comparative study of reli- 
gions, but that it should definitely widen our horizon. 

The subject of the Wilde Lectures was the com- 
parison of Mesopotamian, Anatolian and Hellenic 
religions with a view to answering the question ‘‘ Did 
Babylon influence primitive Greece? ’’ From the ashes 
of the dead Phoenician phoenix there has arisen, as 
is well known, a school of thinkers whose motto once 
more is ‘‘ Ex Oriente Lux’’. Again and again the 
Star in the East appears, but this time the Wise Men 
refuse to be guided. Dr. Farnell returns to his own 
question an emphatic ‘‘ No’”’ ; and he writes, ‘‘ The most 
recent researches into Mesopotamian history establish 
with certainty the conclusion that there was no direct 
political contact possible between the powers in the 
valley of the Euphrates and the western shores of the 
“Egean in the second millennium s.c.’’ Substantially 
this is true. Tiglath-Pileser, towards the end of the 
twelfth century B.c., pushed through to Cilicia and 
Pheenicia in the south; in the north Sinope was founded 
by Assyrians and took its name from the Assyrian god 
Sin; but on the Greek orbis terrarum, the circle of 
littoral lands that fringe the AZgean, there was no per- 
manent Mesopotamian settlement or influence. And 
why? The answer would have greyed the hair of 
last century’s orthodoxy. It is, in two words, ‘‘ The 
Hittites ’’. The Hittites, hated of the Semites. How 
many a scholar has echoed the plaint of Rebekah, ‘‘ I 
am weary of my life because of the daughters of Heth: 
if Jacob take a wife of the daughters of Heth, what 
good shall my life do me? ”’ 

These daughters of Heth, misundersteod by the 
Greeks and, in characteristic fashion, so strangely 
beautified ! Dr. Leonhard has shown us by a mass of 
evidence that, in the myths of the Amazons, in the 
stories of Penthesileia, Hippolyte, Myrina, in ‘their 
combats with Greek heroes and their swift, pathetic 
downfall, are enshrined the traditions, the customs, 
nay, the very geographical distribution of the horse- 
loving, axe-bearing Hittites. Thirty years ago there 
was but one veteran scholar, Professor Sayce, who 
dared to name and claim the Hittites as an integral 
factor in ancient history. His was a voice crying in 
the wilderness, a voice of valorous imagination. He 
has lived to see them established in the inner strong- 
hold of science. Dr. Farnell, following a host of 
modern scholars, of whom the sanest and strongest 
exponent in England is Dr. Hogarth, sees clearly what 
was the main barrier between Babylon and Greece. 

‘* Between nascent Hellas and the great world of 
Mesopotamia there were powerful and possibly inde- 
pendent strata of cultures interposing. We have to 
reckon first with the great Hittite kingdom which 
included Cappadocia and Northern Syria, and was in 
close touch with Phrygia and many of the communities 
of the shore-line of Asia Minor, and which at the period 
of the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence was in diplomatic 
relations and on terms of equality with the Assyrian 
and Egyptian powers ’’. 

So far all is clear and straightforward. Dr. Farnell 
is not, and makes no pretension to be, an Oriental 
specialist, but he follows the best specialist opinion in 
holding that Babylon did not in early days influence 
Greek religion, because of the Anatolian and mainly 
Hittite barrier interposed. Next, leaving the historical 
question of actual fact, he turns to the vaguer question, 
Are there sufficient analogies between the two religions 
to establish an a priori likelihood of borrowing? This 
inquiry, which, if the borrowing is historically ruled out, 
we should have thought might have been allowed to 
lapse, Dr. Farnell holds to be highly instructive, and 
he proceeds to what he calls with some pomp “ the 
Morphology of the Compared Religions’’. He pro- 
ceeds, that is, to classify the religions he is comparing 
according to certain ‘‘ test standards ’’ that he sets up. 


He lectures Dr. Tiele because Dr. Tiele in his good 
old-fashioned way classifies religions as either ‘‘ Nature 
Religions ”’ or ‘* Ethical Religions ’’. This is, according 
to Dr. Farnell, ‘‘ fruitless’’. Instead he substitutes a 
number of ‘‘ test standards ”’ involving a classification 
which seems to him more up to date, and we suppose 
‘“‘fruitful’’. These ‘‘ test standards’’ are an odd 
medley. First and foremost, Does a religion regard its 
gods as vague demons or full-blown personalities? 
Here, according to Dr. Farnell, Greeks and Baby- 
lonians are on the same plane of ‘‘ morphology ’’, both 
have an ‘‘ Olympian’’ pantheon. Next, Is a religion 
mainly anthropomorphic or theriomorphic? Does a 
religion invengcosmogonies or not? Is its ritual one of 
sorrow or of joy? Does it include much or little magic? 
Is it pure or polygamous? Truly of the making of such 
“test standards ’’ there is no end, and it is hard to see 
how such comparisons can bear scientific fruit. 

Now in the scientific study of religions ‘‘ morpho- 
logy’’ has a clear and definite and most important, 
indeed fundamental, place. The true morphology is 
not the study of the shifting forms and emotional 
colours a belief may take on, but the social structure 
out of which and by which the belief is projected. Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers, as President of the Anthropological 
Section at the latest meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, uttered these memorable words: ‘‘It is with 
social structure that we must begin the attempt to 
analyse culture’’, and by the instances he selected it 
was clear that first and foremost in primitive culture 
stood religion. Religion is to primitive man mainly 
the utterance, the expression, of his social, collective 
needs and emotions. Dr. Farnell is uneasily aware of 
the ‘‘ social element’”’ in religion; he fumbles and 
fidgets with it, but he cannot or will not face the real 
issue that sanctity and, in its last analysis, divinity, 
is, to primitive man, social sanction. Language itself 
enshrines the truth. 

We will take the simplest possible instance. The 
Latins have a god Terminus, an old boundary stone, the 
Greeks have a god Horios, ‘‘ He of the boundaries ”’ ; 
the Babylonians have Ninib, ‘‘ Lord of the Boundaries ’’. 
These are, says Dr. Farnell (p. 127), evidence of the 
““ dependence of State institutions upon cult and reli- 
gious ideas’’. Was ever cart so put before the horse? 
Does Dr. Farnell really hold that there was a god, a 
‘* false ’? god Ninib, Terminus, Horios, who “‘ presided 
over boundaries ’’? Can he not grasp once and for all 
that the social fact, that bit of social structure which 
has to do with property, with the dividing of field from 
field, has given birth to the god who “‘ presides ’’’ over 
it? Who is Diké? She is the dividing of one man’s 
lot and way of life from another. She is departmental- 
ism incarnate. Who is Moira? She is the “‘ partition ’’ 
of things, the fate that falls by the lot. Who is Themis? 
She is the custom, the social conscience of the tribe. 
Who is Aguieus? He is the city street come to life. 
Dr. Farnell need not go beyond Oxford to learn this 
lesson of the social origin of divinities. Zeus 
** Aphiktor ’’, ‘‘ Zeus the Suppliant’’, is not the god 
who ‘‘ observed or avenged the suppliant’’; he is— 
Professor Gilbert Murray tells us, in his ‘‘ Rise of the 
Greek Epic ’’ (p. 291, note 1)—‘‘a ‘ projection’ of the 
rite of supplication: a conception generated from a 
band of suppliants’’. So Bacchos is ‘‘ projected”’ 
from the initiated Bacchoi, and, simplest case of all, 
Amphictyon from the Amphictyones. Till this simple 
truth is grasped vague talk about the social aspects of 
Greek religion is, for any scientific advance, so much 
waste-paper. 

We have spoken plainly and strongly, and this for 
a practical reason. Dr. Farnell is afraid of ‘‘ origins’, 
though he feels their ‘‘ fascination’’ and even their 
‘*inevitableness for one who wishes wholly to under- 
stand the whole of any one of the higher world reli- 
gions’’. But the ‘‘ embryology of the subject ’’, the 
‘‘ merely savage religious psy¢hology, ritual, and insti- 
tutions ’’ is, he says, Mr. Marett’s business, and, more- 
over, Dr. Wilde expressly desires ‘‘ that the exposi- 
tion of comparative religion should be mainly an elucida- 
tion and comparison of the higher forms and ideas 
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in the more advanced religions’. This limitation, 
Dr. Farnell says, and we believe him, he “‘ cheer- 
fully accepts”. The limitation looks excellent on 
paper; in practice it cannot work. You cannot build 
before the foundations are laid. Science demands 
nowadays that, before religions can be fruitfully ‘* com- 
pared ’’, the social structure and social conditions out 
of which they sprang should be analysed. ‘The first 
Wilde Lecturer has yet, we believe, a year of his tenure 
of office to run; he has considerable learning at his 
command and a real enthusiasm; will he not be warned 
in time, turn his back on a belated psychology and give 
us a second volume which shall be, not only a monument 
of industry and a mine of information, B&t also a model 
of method? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. LESLIE SCOTT ON LABOUR 
REPRESENTATION. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I regret very much to see that a Conservative 
(if the word is still permitted) member of Parliament 
and a lawyer has made use of your columns to defend the 
Trade Unions Bill, which he no doubt rightly describes 
as ‘‘a concession to the Labour demand for a re- 
peal of the Osborne judgment’’. It is a deplorable 
and very dangerous policy to set aside the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal confirmed by the House of Lords at 
the bidding of a political group. As Mr. Leslie Scott 
is a lawyer, I presume he has read and understood the 
judgments of Lords Justices Farwell and Fletcher 
Moulton and of Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. He must 
therefore be aware that these distinguished lawyers have 
pronounced the system of Labour representation, as it 
exists, to be contrary to the fundamental principles of 
the Constitution—that is, to the theory and practice of 
representative government. And it is so for this reason. 
The theory and practice of representative government 
is that a member represents and is responsible to the 
constituency for which he sits, and to no other body, or 
persons. But a Labour member is not responsible to the 
constituency for which he sits, but to the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Labour party, or whatever the proper 
title of the political organisation of the Labour party 
may be. The member for Cardiff or the member for 
Leicester is not responsible for his parliamentary con- 
duct to the electors of Cardiff or Leicester, but to an 
organisation wholly outside Cardiff or Leicester, by 
which, until the other day, he was paid, and from which 
he still takes his orders. The member for the Black- 
friars division of Glasgow may not care ‘‘a continental 
damn ’’ for Glasgow or its inhabitants; they are not 
his masters, though they have honoured him by their 
choice. Mr. Leslie Scott apparently wishes to see this 
system of returning members to Parliament extended. 
I do not, for I agree with the Lords Justices and with 
Lord Shaw that it is wholly subversive of the fundamental 
principle of representative government. The judg- 
ments of these eminent men were so strong upon the 
illegality of members being paid by an organisation out- 
side the constituency, that the Government bethought 
them of the happy device of paying all members of 
Parliament, thus inflicting a blow on the prestige of the 
House of Commons from which it will never recover. 
I know that the Labour members regard the judges as 
*‘old fogeys ’’’. But Mr. Leslie Scott cannot share this 
opinion, as he will one day be one of them. What has 
Mr. Scott to say to the declaration which used to be— 
and perhaps still is—signed by every Labour member 
to the effect that he will in all things obey, not his 
constituents, but the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Labour party? What is the value, as a free and indepen- 
dent Legislature, of a House of Commons composed, 
even partially, of members so bound? With regard to the 
wider question raised by Mr. Scott of arbitration or con- 
ciliation as substitutes for strikes, I venture to express 
my humble but decided opinion that there will be no 


end to what is called labour unrest until working men 
are taught by the law that a contract is a bilateral 
agreement, binding on both parties, and negligible by 
either at his cost. ‘* The world is at an end at the 
time of the dissolution of contracts’’, is an old saying of 
the Brehon law, which I regret to find is unknown to 
or unappreciated by a Conservative lawyer. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S POETRY. 


To the Editor of the SaturRDay REVIEW. 


12 Burleigh Street W.C., 24 June 1912. 


Sir,—Poor dear Mr. Barton! How he permits him- 
self to be stirred up with the long pole, as it were! A 
single, not unkindly dig rouses him out of his five senses, 
and he calls the world to witness that hell holds no fury 
like a provincial critic confuted. 

Though the subject under discussion (save the mark) 
is Mr. Masefield’s poetry and not T. W. H. C.’s wicked- 
ness, or other people’s tempers, I shall offer an un- 
stopped ear to your correspondent’s inexperienced howl. 
He has been a deep student of my works and learnt 
nothing. He despises every line I have printed; and 
one’s sonnets do not attain to the high and exacting 
standards he has set up at Wakefield. 

I must try harder ! 

Mr. Barton’s general charges are as silly as they are 
irrelevant. Appearing where they do they might war- 
rant an elaborate personal unfolding, if life were not 
so short. For the moment, I shall content myself by 
inviting your gentieman with the mud-bucket to come 
on with his instances. Let him tear from its context 
a single paragraph of mine which ‘‘condemns’’ or 
‘* belittles ’? what is good. Let him say the name of 
the piece of honest literature T. W. H. C. has attempted 
to cry down; let him produce an author of verse or 
prose who can aver, ‘‘ T. W. H. C. fell foul of me on 
other grounds than my palpable faults ’’. 

If Mr. Barton fails to do this by specific quotation 
out of my brutal bookstall ephemera, ancient or 
modern, he had better get ready to eat his words. 

And I have italicised in the following passage some 
words which he will be pleased to eat now. ‘‘I 
[J. E. Barton) do not say there are no arguments for 
such a standpoint. It may after all be right, and per- 
haps T. W. H.C. will maintain it in the case of Marlowe, 
for example. There is no sense, however, and as a 
rule little sincerity in the attitude of a critic who accepts 
these things in the work of established poets and makes 
them the very core of his condemnation when he deals 
with lesser writers.’’ 

Unfortunately for Mr. Barton T. W. H. C. has never 
accepted ‘* these things ’’ in anybody—big or little. To 
take an instance which must be well within Mr. Barten’s 
knowledge if he is honest in his professed acquaintance 
with T. W. H. C.’s writings ; there is an established poet 
called Robert Burns. ~ When my turn came to deal 
with Burns, I said a say about these things quite 
plainly, and the Mr. Bartons of the period duly leavened 
their abuse by observing that I might be right. ‘‘ Shrill 
conceit ‘‘ petty spleen’’ and ‘‘ colossal bumptious- 
ness’? on my part obviously! But what are your 
readers to think of Mr. Barton’s artless suggestio 
falsi? 

Then Mr. Barton trots out the old, unhappy, dis- 
ingenuous Shakespeare argument: ‘‘ If brutality, lust 
and murder must never be treated by poets at all [a 
suggestion, by the way, which I have not made], the 
obvious inference is sound enough as to Mr. Masefield, 
but also excludes from poetry a good deal of Shake- 
speare’’. Of course, Mr. Barton wishes us to bestow 
on Mr. Masefield’s beer-flown yokel from the Bye 
Street the intellectual respect which we are nobly con- 
strained to pay to Hamlet; and, of course, he fails to 
recognise that the lust portrayed in Shakespeare is por- 
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trayed in its ordinary, abiding and (as Shakespeare and 
other decent men see it) sometimes humorous relation 
to life, and not as a greasy surfeit for the libidinous. 
While as to what are commonly regarded as William 
Shakespeare’s two set efforts in this direction—namely, 
“* Venus and Adonis ’’ and ‘‘ The Rape of Lucrece ’’—I 
shall point out that Shakespeare did not tack religious 
verses to them for the pleasuring of the pious; neither 
did he call one of them ‘‘ The Plan of Salvation ’’ or the 
other ‘* What is Home without a Mother ’’? 

As for ‘‘ exclusion ’’, whether it be of Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Shelley, Swinburne, or any other, I make no 
bones about asserting that so far as a poet commits 
himself to the disgust of decently-minded people, pre- 
cisely so far does he exclude himself, and precisely so 
far should he be excluded. 

In any case, with what lines out of Shakespeare will 
Mr. Barton justify the following out of Masefield? 


‘* And when the second bowl was done, 
I called, ‘ Let’s have another one.’ 
Si’s wife come in and sipped and sipped 
(As women will) till she was pipped. 
And Si hit Dicky Twot a clouter 
Because he put his arm about her; 
But after Si got overtasked 
She sat and kissed whoever asked. 
My Doxy Jane was splashed by this, 
I took her on my knee to kiss. 
And Tom cried out, ‘O damn the gin; 
Why can’t we all have women in? 
Bess Evans, now, or Sister Polly, 
Or those two housemaids at the Folly? 
Let someone nip to Biddy Price’s, 
They’d all come in a brace of trices. 
Rose Davies, Sue, and Betsy Perks; 
One man, one girl, and damn all Turks’. 
But, no. ‘ More gin’, they cried; ‘Come on, 
We'll have the girls in when it’s gone.’... 


***T’m climber Joe who climbed the spire ’’, 
‘You’re climber Joe the bloody liar’. . « 
‘I’m French Suzanne the Circus Dancer, 

I’m going to dance a bloody lancer.’ . . « 


*** And one of these dark winter nights, 
He’ll learn I mean to have my rights, 
I'll bloody him a bloody fix, 
I’ll bloody burn his bloody ricks.’”’. « « 


And where in all Shakespeare will you find such a 
trifle of frowsy unnecessariness as: 


And then men ask, ‘ Are Barmaids chaste?’ ”’ 


Mr. Barton refuses to believe that a person of ordi- 
nary intelligence and average metrical skill could 
readily produce a couple of poems like ‘‘ The Everlast- 
ing Mercy ’’ and ‘*‘ The Widow in the Bye Street’. He 
is prolix in his anxiety to urge that T. W. H. C. could 
not do it. 

To oblige him, we will leave T. W. H. C. out 
of it, and inquire whether, in Mr. Barton’s opinion, 
such a poet as, say, Mr. Laurence Binyon could 
do it? Or could Mr. Stephen Phillips, or Mr. Robert 
Bridges or Mr. Douglas Ainslie or Mr. Henry 
Newbolt? All of these poets have produced sus- 
tained and lengthy metrical works of a quality which, 
I suppose, Mr. Barton will approve. Yet none of them 
has achieved the ‘‘ exhausted editions ’’ and notoriety 
of Mr. Masefield. Why have they refrained from put- 
ting themselves on such an obvious market? Perhaps 
Mr. Barton will tell us? Is it their ‘‘ fastidious moral 
taste’’, or their respect for poetry, or their ‘‘ souls ”’ 
which are at fault? 

Then it seems that T. W. H.C. malignantly ‘‘ attacks 
the intellectual honesty ’’ . . . of Mr. Masefield’s work. 


Weil let us perpend. Suppose a bishop were to take 
up his stand at a street corner and proceed to offer for 
sale, at a profit to himself, pictures illustrative of the 
stories of Lot and his Daughters, Susannah and the 
Elders, and David and Bathsheba, and cry with a loud 


voice ‘‘ This I do obviously for the prospering of virtue 
and to the praise and glory of the Holy Name ”’, should 
we be entitled to doubt his lordship’s intellectual 
honesty—provided, of course, he were in his right mind, 
which Mr.. Masefield and the Sarurpay REVIEW un- 
doubtedly are? None of us* would encourage two 
opinions on the subject. Yet in the guise of semi- 
religious poetry Mr. Masefield is to sell for profit, at 
two pitches, word pictures of the foulest and most 
depraved aspects of life in some unthinkable hell of a 
village, and the reviewer of a High Church paper is to 
call a critic ‘‘ malignant ’’ who ventures to suggest that 
a device is toward. 

Tilly-fally, Mr. Barton! If there is a ‘‘ discerning 
man ’”’ in Wakefield town, call upon him and ask him 
which of us is ‘‘ malignant ’’, and if there is a quack in 
Wakefield market-place, beg him to discover unto you 
the great truth that even the simplest persons cannot be 
fooled ‘‘ all the time ”’. 

To make an end of a wretched and disgraceful busi- 
ness, I, who have at least as good a right and power of 
judgment as Mr. Barton, repeat that for the reasons 
already stated—reasons which Mr. Barton does not 
attempt to traverse—it is impossible that ‘‘ The Ever- 
lasting Mercy ’’, or ‘‘ The Widow in the Bye Street ”’ 
should be taken into the stock and substance of English 
poetry ; and I go further and say that not all the per- 
fumes of Arabia, much less of Wakefield, can make 
sweet or proper these alleged poems, and that no black- 
ing of T. W. H. C. will move the ‘‘ bloodys’’ from 
Mr. Masefield’s diction, or the unkempt and nauseating 
sensuality from his subject matter. 

Yours etc., 
T. W. H. C. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 


White’s Club, 25 June 1912. 


S1tr,—As the person to whom in the first place you 
entrusted the task of reviewing for the SaTuRDAY 
Review Mr. Masefield’s ‘‘ poems ”’ ‘‘ The Everlasting 
Mercy ”’ and ‘‘ The Widow in the Bye Street *’, I feel 
that I am entitled to intervene with some small authority 
in the controversy (if such it can be called) which is 
now raging in your columns. You will remember 
that the view I took of Mr. Masefield’s verses was very 
much the same as that taken by T. W. H.C. I 
denied Mr. Masefield’s claim to the honourable title of 
poet, and I characterised his rhymes as ‘‘ muddy 
doggerel’’, and I justified my opinion by copious ex- 
tracts from the works in question. After a great deal 
of hesitation, which extended over a space of time cer- 
tainly not shorter than three weeks, you courteously 
informed me that you could not bring yourself to adopt 
my opinion as that of the Sarurpay Review, and that 
consequently you preferred not to use my review. I 
make, and have made, no complaint on that score, and 
my reason for recalling the circumstances to your 
memory is simply to justify my present intervention in 
the eyes of your readers. I do not propose in this 
letter to discuss further the merits or demerits of Mr. 
Masefield. You, Sir, are entitled to your opinion and 
I am entitled to mine, and it can be no news to you 
to hear that I agree with every word of T. W. H. C.’s 
masterly piece of criticism, and I am even inclined to 
think that if I had made out the case as brilliantly and 
as convincingly as T. W. H. C. has made it out you 
would not have ‘‘ turned down’’ my review and called 
in the interesting Mr. Barton to take my place. It is 
perhaps my misfortune that, until I read in your columns 
Mr. Barton’s signed review of Mr. Masefield’s poems, 
I had never heard of Mr. Barton. In a private letter 
which I addressed to you I ventured to inquire who he 
was and what qualifications for reviewing poetry he was 
supposed to possess which I might not lay greater claim 
to. In your courteous reply to my letter you did not 
give me any information on that subject. To come, 
then, to the real point of this letter, who is Mr. Barton 
that he should be permitted to cover two columns of 
the Sarurpay Review with rude and offensive abuse 
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of a man of T. W. H .C.’s literary parts? In his 
letter appearing in last week’s SaturDay Review he 
makes no serious attempt to answer T. W. H. C.’s 
criticism of Mr. Masefield or to justify his own view. 
He even goes so far as to admit that T. W. H. C. ‘‘ may 
be right ’’. He confines himself in the main to sheer 
abuse. ‘‘Vacuous bluster’’, ‘‘ inveterate impu- 
dence ’’, ‘‘ petty spleen ’’, ‘‘ colossal bumptiousness ”’, 
are a few flowers of speech culled at random from his 
extraordinary letter. ‘‘ He must not therefore com- 
plain ’’, to quote his own words, “‘ if people ask bluntly : 
‘What is this writer?’’’? Nor must he be surprised 
if I venture to suggest to him that he will do well to 
look a little nearer home for the very qualities with 
which he has had the impudence to qualify T. W. H. C. 
As to the last-named gentleman, he is well able to take 
care of himself, and will probably not thank me for 
blowing his trumpet; all the same, I shall take the risk 
of reminding Mr. Barton that T. W. H. C., whose 
initials and style Mr. Barton considers it would be 
affectation not to recognise, was for nearly three years 
joint editor with myself of the ‘‘ Academy ’’, and that 
he is the author of some of the finest poetry that has 
been written during the last twenty years in this coun- 
try. And if Mr. Barton is inclined to think that such 
a recommendation coming from me is one that he can 
afford to sneer at, let him turn back and read what the 
Saturpay Review has had to say at various times about 
me and my poetry, and about this very T. W. H. C. 
and myself when we gave up the ‘‘ Academy ’”’ about 
two years ago, and let him, further, if it be possible 
to him, learn to cultivate humility and modesty and a 
proper respect for his betters. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALFRED DOUGLAs. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


50 Albemarle Street W. 
17 June 1912. 
Sir,—Among the papers of an old friend who died 
forty-five years ago, and who was closely associated 
with many of the leading men of his day, I, as his 
executor, found the following version of the famous 
epitaph. It was taken down at the time the verses were 
written, and gives, I believe, the authentic form of 
words. 
** Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe, 
A treacherous friend, a bitter foe. 
Whither his restless soul has fled 
May not be thought, much less be said; 
If to the realms of peace and love, 
Farewell to happiness above ; 
If haply to some lower level, 
We can’t congratulate the devil.’’ 


Mr. Lowe’s Latin version : 


Robertus humilis hic jacet 
Qui nobis (mortuus) valde placet. 
Amicus minime fidelis, 
Amarus hostis et crudelis ; 
Quznam conditio sit futura, 
Ambigitur, sed spero dura. 
Si coelum scandet ista pestis 
Vale, concordia ceelestis ; 

Si apud inferos jacebit, 
Diabolum ejus peenitebit 
Et nos diaboli miserebit.”’ 


I remember a variant of the first two lines: 


Ista continentur fossa 
Humilis Roberti ossa ’’; 


but I am perfectly certain that Robert Lowe never wrote 
** heec in fossa’’ or ‘‘ evolvabit’’, as quoted by one of 
your correspondents. 


Your obedient servant, 
Joun Murray. 


REVIEWS. 
‘“OUR HAPPY CONSTITUTION.” 


“May's Constitutional History of England.” Edited 
and continued by Francis Holland. London: 
Longmans. 1912. Vols. I. and II. 15s. net; 
Vol. III. 12s, 6d. net. 


_™ late Lord Farnborough’s great work is indis- 
pensable, and he has a worthy continuator in 
Mr. Holland. But what a one-sided idea of history 
is presented, and that without any surface unfairness. 
The Tories are always in the wrong. Liberalism 
presses on triumphantly from point to point, carrying 
ridge after ridge. Indeed, it is difficult, looking back, 
to maintain that up to a certain date any of the changes, 
long resisted and at last yielded, ought not to have been 
made. And yet, for all that, Toryism was defending 
two constructive principles, those of the organic unity 
of national life and the authoritative and supernatural 
character of government, while the rightness of 
Liberalism, so far as it was rightness, merely consisted 
in proving that those principles were now untenable, 
that the break-up of the family unity of the nation 
ought to be accepted, and that individual liberty is the 
only workable basis of the modern world. But the 
liberty of the individual is a purely negative principle. 
It contains in itself no positive ideal. And the atomistic 
philosophy which lay behind it is exploded. Having 
won those boasted victories, Liberalism is now eagerly 
surrendering them all to Socialism, which is a 
reversion to the very state of things—minus its 
super-terrestrial background—from which our “ civil 
and religious liberties’’ are supposed to mark 
our emancipation. The man is being handed back, 
gagged and bound, to the State. The iron fist 
of governmental regulation closes in on the life of 
the individual, without any of the poetry and _ filial 
reverence with which authority once surrounded itself. 
Laisser-faire, that sacred principle of Liberalism, is 
derided. ‘The Poor Law revolution of 1834, that 
triumph of enlightenment, is execrated as an inhuman 
Gradgrindism. May did not seem to see how inconsis- 
tent the Factory legislation which he extols was with 
‘* the liberty of every Englishman ’’, though he records 
that it was carried by the Conservatives, and might have 
added that it was fiercely resisted by the Cobdenite 
Radicals. Socialists stick stupidly to ‘‘ free trade’’, 
the unregulated exchange of commodities, but they 
deny that there should be a free exchange of services— 
in other words, they desire to fix prices, which depend 
on the cost of production, by law. Liberal theory then 
is played out. 

Again, the climax of May’s narrative is the passing 
of the great Reform Act. But 1832 marks the nadir 
of all spiritual things, of the things which matter, the 
things which are incommensurable. The glorious 
onward march of Liberalism meant a hard Benthamite 
utilitarianism in philosophy, a mouldy and lurdane 
Protestantism in religion, churchwarden architecture, 
and general Philistinism. Humanity began to be 
herded together by millions in hideous towns, chained 
for life to monotonous occupations in soul-killing con- 
ditions and surroundings. It was in fierce hostility to 
Liberalism that movements of the human spirit began 
—the Romantic movement, the Church movement, the 
Historic movement. Contrast the ideas of the 
‘*march of mind ’”’ people of William IV.’s reign with 
those of our own day about the soldier’s calling, about 
Empire, about the Throne, about State pageantry, 
about the teaching of such a rite as the Coronation, 
about all things ancient and lovely. In every case 
those enlightened Liberals are now voted to have been 
egregious owls. The ‘‘ reactionaries ’’ stand crowned 


with victory. Imagination has triumphed over blink- 


ing reason 

On the other hand ours is an Age of Revoit— 
political, domestic, religious, and ethical—to a degree 
which would have shocked the moderate and com- 
placent Whiggery of Erskine May. As regards the 
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Constitution the immortal principles of 1688 have 
travelled far beyond what he could have foreseen or 
approved. His history left off with the ascendancy of 
the smug mid-Victorian bourgeoisie—Bright objected 
to ‘‘ the residuum ’’ having votes. May did not con- 
template an England ruled by Lloyd-Georges and 
Hardies and Tilletts. How futile seems all that old- 
fashioned talk about the ‘‘ checks and balances ’’ pro- 
vided in our glorious Constitution by the wisdom of our 
ancestors, about Church and State, about King, Lords 
and Commons. Nothing is left of these relationships 
but their ghost. The House of Lords is no more. Mr. 
Holland shows how utterly the old conception of the 
Upper House has been scrapped by both parties, and 
how ‘‘ the Constitution is now at the disposal of a vast 
and mobile electorate, to whom tradition and history 
mean very little ’’. The Monarchy is seen to have lost 
all real part in the government of the country, and is 
held bound to assent to the most revolutionary proposals 
of the faction in power. Yet May (in 1860) declared 
that ‘‘ a constitutional Government insures to the King 
a wide authority in all the councils of the State ’’—not 
merely nominal but real—even while quoting with 
approval North’s dictum that ‘‘ the appearance of 
power is all that a king of this country can have ’’, and 
that of Erskine that ‘‘ the King, as chief magistrate, 
can have no conscience which is not in the trust of 
responsible subjects ’’. If this be so, what is the good 
of the talk about a ‘‘ constitutional sovereign ’’ acting 
as a check on the other parts of the Constitution? 
The English people, it is true, have believed that in the 
last resort there is the Throne to fall back on. ~This 
touching faith was finally dissipated by the events of 
igtt. Mr. Balfour, equally with Mr. Asquith, laid it 
down that the King had no discretion. Sir Sidney Lee 
tells us that the Crown has become a mere puppet even 
in foreign affairs. The Monarchy, if this be so, has 
come to be merely a gracious social influence, an 
august symbol of mystic conceptions to the shadow of 
which men cling, but the substance of which they have 
thrown away. 

It is interesting to note that May describes the 
Ministerial threat to create peers in 1831 as ‘‘ irregular 
and unconstitutional ’’—Brougham himself trembled at 
the idea of such ‘‘ subversion of the Constitution ’’— 
and William IV.’s intimation to the Opposition was, 
May held, an ‘interference with the independent 
deliberations of the House of Lords’’. In 1783 the 
Commons voted it a high crime and misdemeanour in 
Ministers to use the King’s name to influence the votes 
of members, and we know what Liberal historians have 
said about Stuart—they are indulgent to Tudor—hints 
of the kind. Certainly a notification by Strafford or 
Clarendon of the royal intention to pack one of the 
Houses of Parliament would have led to his impeach- 
ment. Mr. Asquith, as Grand Vizier, might just be 
well have sent a file of musqueteers at once. It is 
instructive to contrast the old Whig jealousy of the 
Crown with the present straining of the prerogative 
by Liberal Governments, which regard it as a useful 
instrument of their own autocracy. George III.’s 
victory over Lords and Commons alike was on the 
whole a popular one. When he died in 1820 the 
Throne was by far the strongest element in the Con- 
stitution. Since then love and reverence have deepened 
round it. And the idea of personal government and 
leadership has recovered ground in Europe generally, 
while parliamentary assemblies are a_ derision. 
George III.’s successors have not been weaklings. 
Yet somehow the constitutional authority of the 
Monarchy has slipped away, though its theoretic 
powers are immense. Indeed, if a conflict between 
Crown and Commons ever again arose, the old 
weapons of the Commons are practically unusable, 
seeing that stopping supplies would mean paralysing 
the Empire. May calls it a rusty piece of armour. 


“AN AMERICAN ON BLUCHER AND 
WELLINGTON. 


“Bliicher and the Uprising of Prussia against Napoleon, 
1806-15.” By Ernest F.. Henderson. London: 
Putnams. 1911. 5s. 


"|S is a most disappointing book. Bliicher’s share 

in the long-drawn-out struggle between Prussia 
and France culminating in his splendid services in the 
Waterloo campaign was of profound interest both to’ 
the student of history and of the operations of war. 
In spite of this Mr. Henderson has managed to pro- 
duce a book which is involved in its general history, 
and which shows no grip of military situations or 
knowledge of the elementary methods whereby they 
can be set forth clearly and simply. Thus he gives 
six maps to illustrate and explain some of the more 
important campaigns and battles which he attempts 
to describe. Four of these have so scale or indication 
to show their dimensions, and two are inserted sideways 
and with such perverse ingenuity that one, at least, is 
upside down. There is quite a good map of the great 
battiefield of Leipsic; but, unfortunately, not only are 
the names of the various corps not given on it, but those 
of the armies themselves are equally ignored. Had the 
author even written the names of the various nationali- 
ties such as Russians, Austrians, Prussians, Swedes 
or Saxons so as to indicate their relative positions 
when they encompassed Napoleon, it would have been 
of great help. As it is, we are confronted by a map 
absolutely littered with over three hundred black 
symbols to represent French horse, foot and artillery, 
and over double that number of red signs to indicate the 
forces of the allies. It is not illuminating. Similarly 
some of the maps of Waterloo would have been of 
greater use, had not all the names of the towns and 
villages thereon been omitted. 

There are also thirty-two illustrations taken from 
contemporary prints and pictures, but a large number 
of these have nothing whatever to do with the story 
of Bliicher and are unworthy of a place in a serious 
biography. One thing Mr. Henderson does bring out 
—the great difficulties Blicher had to contend with 
owing to the vacillations of his own Sovereign, the 
jealousy of Russia, the shiftiness of Sweden, of Saxony 
and of the minor German States, and, above all, 
the double policy of Austria, who, whilst wishing to 
crush Napoleon, had her own reasons for not doing 
it too thoroughly. Students of war who may have 
been perplexed at what seems to be Bliicher’s irre- 
solution and lack of energy in several of his cam- 
paigns, and notably in that of 1814 in France, will find 
in this book ample reasons for his conduct. The dis- 
loyalty and jealousy of some of his subordinates are 
equally apparent and not seldom led to serious trouble 
and disaster. Since the author hails from Boston 
U.S.A. we were not much perturbed at finding the 
great campaign in Germany culminating in the Battle 
of Leipsic alluded to as ‘‘ the fall campaign of 1813 ”’, 
but some of his military expressions are more quaint. 
Thus he talks of a “‘ lever (sic) en masse ’’, and to him 
every officer who carries an order is an ‘‘ adjutant’’. 
We read how at the famous Brussels Ball the Duke gave 
his commands to “‘ his adjutant’’. We also note with 
sorrow that Wellington’s appearance at the Waterloo 
Ball was, according to Mr. Henderson, ‘‘ prompted by 
mere vanity’’. Such being his opinion of the great 
Duke, it is not surprising to hear that he accepts all 
or any of the wickedest German tales against him 
as indisputable facts. Thus, writing of Wellington’s 
much discussed communication with Blicher prior 
to Ligny, he says ‘‘ No one denies the falseness of his 
assertions ’’; which, to say the least, is a pretty way 
of putting that there were some obvious slips in a 
hurried memorandum based on imperfect reports. He 
describes Von Lettow-Vorbeck, whose bitter attacks 
on the Duke are taken at their just value in this country, 
as ‘‘ the best modern military authority of the period ’’, 
and again, as ‘‘ a very reputable German historian ’’. 


Mr. Henderson is welcome to his opinions and also 
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to the pre-eminently American soliloquy on what might 
have happened after Waterloo, had Napoleon succeeded 
in escaping to America. Here we have it. 

‘One thing seems certain that he would have been 
tempted upon the lecture platform and would have 
earned unprecedented sums at a minimum cost for 
advertising.”’ 

Somehow this seems hardly the spirit in which to 
write the serious history of a gallant old warrior such 
as Blicher. 

It should be humiliating for Englishmen to reflect 
that in the opinion of Mr. Henderson, and of Von 
Lettow-Vorbeck, so sorry and mendacious was the con- 
duct of the great Duke on all matters connected with 
the Waterloo campaign that he ‘‘in consequence 
locked up all these reports [of his lieutenants] in his 
private archives in Apsley House and refused to let 
anyone see them ’’! 

Although Mr. Henderson has grasped the fact that 
Bliicher was pre-eminent in his pursuit after victory, he 
has, we think, missed a great opportunity in omitting 
to describe Bliicher’s conduct of the pursuit after Water- 
loo. In fact he confines himself to a cheap sneer to the 
effect that he cannot understand why Wellington’s 
troops, who had fought for some eight hours under 
desperate conditions, were ‘‘ more exhausted ’”’ than 
Bliicher’s! Such a remark shows unfathomable ignor- 
ance of exhaustion begot by the stress of battle compared 
with the mere physical fatigue caused by a forced march 
to a battlefield. 

Bliicher himself rode on in pursuit of his lifelong foe 
as farasGenappe. He, having suffered many reverses, 
well knew the effect of a determined pursuit on a beaten 
enemy and how, for night work, the only arm which 
can be used with effect is the infantry with the bayonet. 
So it was that when the exhausted Prussian infantry 
who had marched and fought so well could go no 
further, Bliicher mounted his infantry drummers on his 
dragoons’ horses and pushed them on in unrelenting 
pursuit. The unfortunate French, who had streamed 
from the field and after nightfall flung themselves 
exhausted to bivouac, were aroused again and again 
by an alarm of the imminent approach of the terrible 
Prussian infantry—terrible in victory—with memories 
of the bloodshed of Ligny fresh upon them as well as 
of a hundred prior defeats. That it was infantry and 
not horsemen who were closing on the fugitive French- 
men was evidenced by the roll of the side-drums. Small 
wonder is it that the French were utterly demoralised 
and scattered during that awful night. 

The story of the drummers is doubtless known to 
many, but we had an opportunity some fifteen years 
ago of verifying it. Meeting a descendant of the 
famous Bliicher, we asked about the drummers on horse- 
back and were assured that it was absolutely true, our 
informant adding “‘ It is said in our family that Prince 
Bliicher used to refer with greater pride and gratifica- 
tion to the absolute success of his ruse de guerre with 
the drummers than to his important share in the great 
victory ”’. 

How great and splendid was his share in the battle 
of Waterloo is known to every student of war. 


THE ORIGIN OF AMERICAN ANIMALS. 


“Distribution and Origin of Life in America.” 
R. F. Scharff. London: Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 


By 


R. SCHARFF’S work has lain chiefly on the border- 
land between zoology and geology. There is a 
period in the history of the earth older than the records 
of man, and yet not so remote that its distance from us 
has to be reckoned only in doubtful zons and millions 
of years, a space of time that is not regarded as 
“recent ”’ and is not old enough to be counted among 
the geological epochs. The plants and animals that 


lived then were much like those of to-day; some, like 
the mammoth and the mastodon, are now extinct, but 


most of them belong to living species, and even the most 
zealous inventor of names could probably do no more 
than make sub-species or varieties of them. The evi- 
dence for the condition of land and water in these days is 
copious, but difficult to interpret. The main masses of 
continents and oceans were probably much as they are 
now, but raised beaches, shallow areas connecting 
islands with each other and with the continental ex- 
panses, and the enormous beds of river gravel containing 
bones that are not yet turned into fossils, the caves high 
up in the river valleys, now almost inaccessible and yet 
with clear evidence that they were near the level of the 
water within the period in question, show that great 
changes have taken place. Such changes in level would 
certainly alter the contours of the continents to a very 
great extent, and altered contours, by disturbing the 
course of the great streams of warm water from the 
tropics to the north and south, must have produced great 
changes in the climatic conditions of what are now 
temperate and polar lands. 

Such changes of climate and of level must have 
shuffled and reshuffled the living inhabitants of the globe 
again and again, driving them north and south, east 
and west, now secluding them on islands, now throwing 
them on the mainiand. Within the period, too, there 
occurred the glacial epoch, with its sterile intensities 
and its warm intermittences. If, as most geologists 
have believed, the glacial period implied the presence of 
a mighty ice-cap hundreds of feet in thickness, covering 
the greater part of the land-masses of the northern polar 
and temperate zones, and sending huge glaciers down 
almost into the tropics, it must have forced in front 
of it all the living creatures that could migrate and 
exterminated those that could not escape, and when it 
retreated it must have left vast areas empty of living 
population and allowed space for a tremendous expan- 
sion and efflorescence. Even if, as Dr. Scharff believes, 
the so-called glacial epoch were not one of low tem- 
perature but of increased precipitation and different 
distribution of ocean-currents, the changes produced by 
the glaciers that fringed the continents and descended 
from the mountains must have been very great. 

Dr. Scharff’s problem was to try to explain the 
present distribution and occurrence of life in North and 
South America, chiefly from the changes which must 
have occurred during post-tertiary times, but going back 
where necessary to older and strictly geological epochs. 
His book is very long and very learned, packed with 
detail so that it is excessively difficult to read, but the 
mass of information it contains, and the most valuable 
bibliographies which are appended, will make it neces- 
sary to the specialist, and very useful to every zoologist 
and geologist. If only he had had the courage to throw 
aside his notes when he had collected them, and to say to 
himself : ‘‘ Well, now what is it that I want to say? 
What is it all about?’’ his book would have been 
more delightful, and without a doubt would have gained 
many readers who will now be repelled or who will 
plough through the volume with no very kind feeling 
to its author. 

One of the favourite methods of accounting for the 
existing distribution of animals and plants is to suppose 
the former presence of land connexions now sunk below 
the surface of the waters. Thus the continent of 
Lemuria, in the Indian Ocean, was invented to account 
for the existence of lemurs in Africa, Madagascar, and 
Indo-Malay, and many other submerged continents of 
which the bottom of the sea shows no trace have 
been imagined from time to time. Dr. Scharff is a 
‘* bridger ’’ of the extremest type. To explain various 
difficulties in existing distribution, he has suggested the 
presence of an almost indefinite number of former 
land connexions. He supposes that the north Atlantic 
was bridged between Scotland, Greenland, and Lab- 
rador; the mid-Atlantic between Southern Europe and 
the West Indies, and again between Southern Europe 
and South-Western North America; the south Atlantic 
between eastern South America and West Africa, and 
between Patagonia, South Africa, and Madagascar ; the 
north Pacific across the Behring Straits and, separately, 
between western North America and eastern Asia; the 
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Pacific between North and South America, westward 
and independent of the existing Central America; the 
Antarctic between Patagonia and Chile and Australia 
and New Zealand, and the Atlantic between Bermuda 
and the West Indies. 

There is some actual evidence derived from soundings 
for a few of these many imaginary bridges, but the 
greater number of them are merely inferences from 
systematic zoology. There is a vicious circle in the 
argument, for unfortunately the present tendency of 
systematic zoologists is to limit themselves to the defini- 
tion and recording of new species, and to attach great 
importance to the present locality of forms when the 
specific names are being given. Dr. Scharff’s conclu- 
sions are an unconscious satire on the work of contem- 
porary systematists, and will probably all have to be 
revised when the work of museum collectors has been 
put into order by scientific naturalists. 


AN UNFORTUNATE SELECTION. 


“The Posthumous Essays of John Churton Collins.” 
Edited by L. C. Collins. London: Dent. 1912. 
6s. net. 


* M OST of the following Essays ’’, writes Mr. L. C. 

Collins in his preface, ‘‘ were delivered by my 
father in the form of lectures. My task has been to 
put into shape passages which were little more than 
rough notes, to find references for the quotations given, 
and generally to sce the Essays through the press ’’. 
As the original rough notes are not printed side by 
side with the revision we are not fully able to judge 
the work of Mr. L. C. Collins. We cannot, for instance, 
be certain which of the collaborators framed this sen- 
tence : ‘‘ What false conceptions and standards do such 
a theory sweep away’’. But we can be certain that 
the labour was at times misguided which claimed per- 
petuity for the remark that Arnold devoted himself 
‘*to enriching poetry with many a gem, exquisite alike 
in quality and in conscientious perfection of workman- 
ship ’’. Nor are these trifles the only grounds on which 
to protest against the publication of this book. John 
Churton Collins was a scholar in an age when scholar- 
ship is not sure of credit and still less sure of a public. 
He was compelled, therefore, to yoke his scholarship to 
a literary gift whick did small justice to his personality, 
for example, or to his memory. Once only in this book 
does his learning provide rare entertainment, in the 
Essay on Popular Proverbs, where a wide range of 
classical literature is dragged for the origin of current 
English proverbs. Hardly anyone else could have done 
the work, which we shall illustrate by one passage : 


No proverb has a pedigree more curious than the 
familiar ‘‘ Conspicuous by his absence.’? This was first 
used by Lord John Russell at (sic) a speech delivered 
at the Guildhall on April 6 1859, and was ridiculed in the 
‘‘Times’’ or some other leading newspaper of those times 
as a bull. Upon that Lord John defended it, and said 
it had been suggested to him by a passage in Tacitus. De- 
scribing the funeral of Junia, the wife of Caius Cassius, 
Tacitus says : “‘ The images of twenty of the most illustrious 
families . . . were carried before it. Those of Brutus and 
Cassius shone with a lustre the more conspicuous from the 
simple reason that they were not displayed ”’ (‘‘ Annals ”’, 
iii. 76). Even the famous ‘‘ No man is a hero to his valet ”’ 
may be traced to a classical source; for, though generally 
attributed to Madame de Sévigné or to Madame Cornuél, 
it really belongs to Montaigne. ‘‘ Peu d’hommes ”’, he writes 
in the second essay of his third book, ‘‘ ont esté admirez par 
leurs domestiques ’’; and Montaigne got it, perhaps, from 
his favourite, Plutarch. In the essay on Isis and Osiris, 
Plutarch archly observes, speaking of certain glories 
attributed to a certain person, ‘‘ But his valet de chambre 
(Aavavapepos told me he knew nothing of these things ”’, 


But beyond the learning in this essay there is nothing, 
and it concludes with the perfunctory remark that 
nowhere are the moral, intellectual, and _ social 
characteristics of a nation written so legibly as in old 


proverbs, although it has been said already that hardly 
more than half a dozen cannot be traced to ‘‘ precedents 
and archetypes in classical literature ’’. 

Of the other Essays those on Browning and Butler, 
Lessing and Montaigne, are interesting to students of 
Browning ; that on Arnold is. a mere outline, chiefly 
in quotations, probably for junior students. The 
‘* Tennyson ”’ is not even so much. It accepts without 
explanation the view of poetry implied in the remark 
of Niceratus in Xenophon that his father made him 
learn the poems of Homer in order that he might 
become a good man; and Lord Chatham’s statement 
that Homer and Virgil teach us ‘‘ honour, courage, dis- 
interestedness, love of truth, command of temper, 
gentleness of behaviour, humanity, and, in one word, 
virtue in its true signification ’’. Collins proceeded to 
say that ‘‘ this is the view which we ought to take of 
the chief end and use of poetry’’, and quoted “ self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, self-control ’’, and remarked 
““how fearfully’? Tennyson had illustrated in the 
tragedy of Guinevere and Lancelot ‘‘ the havoc which 
may be wrought through the sins of the senses’’. We 
should be inclined to say that that tragedy is more likely 
to glorify the sins of the senses in the eyes of those 
who might be influenced by poetry. Did Milton’s 
Satan ever unmake a rebel or a bad man? Collins had 
the ordinary view of Tennyson as a great poet who was 
even greater because he was on the side of order and 
conventional virtue, and this view he expressed very 
ill, saying, for example, that ‘‘ Tennyson’s ethics 
and religion as revealed in his poetry are that our 
education should be based on reverence and faith ’’. 


NOVELS. 


“The Principal Girl.” By J. C. Snaith. London: 
Methuen. 1912. 6s. 


Bolingbroke became a Minister of State because he 
could dance, and went out of office because he had a 
cold. On such trifles depends the fate of a great man, 
or so wrote Scribe, but all who have any pretension to 
wit are now agreed that Scribe was one of the most 
ridiculous people who ever spoiled fair white paper. 
The eminent critics who denounce his belittling of his- 
tory would scarcely take kindly to the humour of Mr. 
Snaith. In the course of his latest novel he makes light 
of a number of things for which the world at large pro- 
fesses deep respect. Like the traditional serpent, he 
bites the traditionally unguarded heel, but there is little 
venom in his attack. Those who have read Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s brilliant study of the soul of the aristocrat 
may be a trifle shocked to discover that ‘‘ The Principal 
Girl’’ is ‘‘ The Patrician’’ renversé. Admirers of the 
latter work will surely say that such impudence can 
never touch such dignity, and for our part we agree; 
yet, this being so, where is the harm in a little laughter ? 
The new patrician is an excellent young man, accord- 
ing to Mr. Snaith, but he is a nonentity, whereas his 
father was a mediocrity whose services to his party 
were rewarded, perhaps terminated, by a title. Being 
under thirty, however, there is still hope that the son 
may develop, for his vice is that he lounges elegantly. 
Some splendid spur is needed, and Mr. Snaith sees that 
it can be provided by departure from family traditions. 
Hence the principal girl in a Christmas pantomime. 
Hence a wedding which neither father nor mother will 
honour by their presence. By these means the patri- 
cian is given a fair start in life, and, instead of lounging 
from the Albany to Grosvenor Place, he stands for 
Parliament in the interest of the party which did not 
ennoble his family. Whilst his wife sings popular 


songs to the delighted electors of an industrial town, 
he, once the best centre-forward at the ’Varsity, turns 
out for the local League team. Of course he is returned 
by a huge majority, and even his parents are forced 
to admit that ‘‘ the person’’ has made something of 
their boy. Certainly it is very wrong to suggest that 
| British electors can be influenced by football and music- 
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hall ditties, and it is even worse to hint that a man’s 
<areer may depend on these trifles, but what did Scribe 
say of Bolingbroke? At least we do not question Mr. 
Snaith’s good faith, and we like his humour more than 
a little ; but did he ever really meet a “ principal girl ”’ 
with a salary of one hundred a week who wore a hat 
*‘ well behind the fashion two years ago in Man- 
chester ’’? 


“Helen of Lancaster Gate.” By Philip Gibbs. London: 
Herbert and Daniel. 1912. 6s, 

Helen, returning from school abroad to her Lancaster 
Gate home, finds an escort in a happy-go-lucky voung 
artist, Geoffrey Vine. The Lancaster Gate household, 
which is very unconvincingly drawn, consists of a silent 
rich father, something in the City, a busy, self-absorbed 
organising social-service mother, a brother verging 
towards Parliament, and another brother who aviates. 
Helen finds it no home for her, and though sought in 
marriage by Lord Belfield, prefers the artist Vine and 
bread-and-butter in Chelsea. Here the book recovers; 
once we get away from Lancaster Gate things become 
much more real and true. Of course trouble comes : 
Vine is an artist, and therefore cannot sell his pictures. 
The young pair produce a baby, who is a very real baby 
and capitally presented. Disgrace falls upon Lancaster 
Gate; the father has speculated with others’ money 
and is put in prison. When he comes out after seven 
vears, Helen makes a home for him in her house, 
in the absence of her husband abroad; and the 
old man, vaguely perceiving both the straitened 
circumstances and the merit of Geoffrey’s pictures, 
appoints himself agent and dealer, so that when 
Geoffrey comes home he is met by a row of cheques 
instead of the old familiar row of unsold pictures. The 
book is unsatisfactory, as it reveals Mr. Gibbs both as 
a clever analytical writer with much appreciation of 
character, and as a story-teller with an impatient ten- 
dency to melodramatic situations. 


“The Red? Vintage.” By Joseph Sharts, London: 
Constable. 1912. 6s. 

““On Wednesday, June 3, 1863, towards the heel of 
the afternoon, an event of great public importance 
occurred at Old Cold Harbour, Virginia.’’ Mr. Sharts, 
whose work we have not met before, plunges us thus 
precipitately into the American war of North and South, 
and gives us a very exciting and capitally written tale. 
His hero, Captain Grigg, is a spy, but quite one of the 
nicest and most captivating spies you can imagine, with 
a quiet, dark eye and many disguises, and an ingratiat- 
ing manner. During his first escapade he enters un- 
announced the bedroom of a very nice but proud young 
lady, in a manner highly reminiscent of Captain Blunt- 
schli; and leaves by the window, after informing her 
that he is the only man whose evidence can clear the 
reputation of her brother, now under arrest and sus- 
picion of treachery. As the forces of the North con- 
<entrate on Richmond, a certain Potts—so mild and 
insignificant a character that we instantly suspect him 
of being Captain Grigg, as indeed he is—turns up at 
the impoverished house of the aforesaid young lady, 
and in his disguise of night-watchman inveigles her into 
providing him with a night-school. She, his teacher, 
keeps him beside her as a witness for her brother ; he, 
the only pupil, is actually keeping watch on Jefferson 
Davis. A good yarn, admirably spun. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 822 and 824. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


RECONSTITUTED 1906, 
Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
MODERATE RATES, PERFECT SECURITY, 


COUNTY 


P Acoldent & Disease, 
erso colden 
OFF IGE, Workmen’s Compensation, 
LIMITED, Domestic Servants, 
Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 
59, REGENT ST.,W., motor Car and Lift, 
a Burglary and Theft, 
4, LOMBARDST.,E.C., Plate Class, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION, 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES’ INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Number 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Ace 25. Sum Assured £500. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 

GUARANTEED RESULTS: 

(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484, 

(b) In case of survival, 

ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 

to 20 years’ accumulated Bonuses, 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., 


Curer Orrick: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000, JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £80,900,000. 
CLAIMS PAID. - £94,000,000. 


Food 


for Infants, Invalids, 
and the Aged. 


HE particular and important 

feature of Benger’s Food is 
that it can be prepared to suit 
any degree of digestive power, 
according to the directions on 
each tin. In this way it wins 
back health and strength. 


The ‘‘ Lancet” describes it as 
‘Mr. Benger’s admirable preparation.” 
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LEGAL 4» 
GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
FUNDS - - ££8,250,000. 
ESTATE DUTIES.—Policies are granted at specially low rates for 


Non-profit Assurances, and these are particularly advantageous for the 
purpose of providing Death Duties and portions for younger children. 


HEAD OFFICE: 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The IDEAL Policy 


enables Policyholders to reap the Benefits of their 

investments during their own lifetime and, in 

the event of premature death, to leave their legal 

representatives in possession of a comfortable Home 

Free from Mortgage Debt or encumbrance. 
Apply for free Booklet entitled— 

“ Buying a House in the Right Way.” 
GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 
Prospectus and Terms post free. 

THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., Ltd., 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


TWO INTERESTING PROSPECTUSES 


ISSUED BY THE 


LONDON and LANCASHIRE 
LIFE & GENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
1. THE “*POLIGY DE LUXE,’ 
the most advanced ACCIDENT and DISEASE INSURANCE, 


In addition to FULL ACCIDENT BENEFITS it provides for payment 
of £2,000 IN THE EVENT OF DEATH FROM DISEASE. 


2. HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE NEW 
DEATH DUTIES. 


Full particulars on application to 


HEAD OFFICE: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.c. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Extracts from a Prospectus which has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. The Subscription List will open on Saturday, 
the 29th day of June, 1912, and close on or before Wednesday, the 3rd day of July, 1912, for Town and Country. 


AERATORS LIMITED 


(/ncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898.) 


Sole Manufacturers of 


“PRANA” 


SPARKLETTS. 


AUTHORISED SHARE CAPITAL - 


DIVIDED INTO 


120,000 £6 per Cent. Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares of £1 eaeh 


120,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each we oe 


€7,(00 of the Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares and : 


the whole of the Ordinary Shares have heen  issucd, leaving a 
balance of 55,000 Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares, 
which are now offered for subscription. There is also an issue of 
£22,883 Five per Cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock, which it is intended, 
if the Shares now offered be fully subscribed, shall be paid off out of 
the proceeds of the Shares now offered. 

Issue at par of 53,000 Six pe Cent. Cumulative Participating 

referred Ordinary Shares of £1 each, entitled 

(1) To a fixed Cumulative referential Dividend of Six per cent. per 
annum, pavable half-yearly on 1 April and 1 October in every 
year. (2) To share (in the proportion the number of Shares issued 
hears to the number authorised) to the extent of Twenty-five per 
cent. thereof in any surplus profit allocated by the Directors for 
dividend purposes. (3) Upon a distribution of Assets, to yviority 
as to Capital and arrears of the fixed Cumulative Dividend, if any, 
and to Twenty-five per cent. of the surplus assets after repayment 
of the whole of the paid-up Capital. 

‘Payable as follows :—2s. 6d. per Share upon Application, 7s. 6d. per 
Share upon Allotment, and the Balance of 10s. per Share two 
months from the date of Allotment. 

These Shares will rank pari passu with the Six per Cent. Cumulative 
Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares already issued, and will par- 
ticipate as from 1 June 1912 in the Interim Dividend payable, caleu- 
lated from the dates of payment of the respective instalments. 


It is proposed to devote the proceeds of the 


present issue to the following purposes :— ” 

(a) To provide additional working capital 7. 

for the expansion of the present business, ” 
and for the introduction and development of Total 


new Patents already acquired that will enable 
the Company to place on the market improved 
apparatus and Sparklet Bulbs (or capsules con- 


Average 


-. £120,000 

oe oe ee 30,000 
-———— £150,000 

It is the intention of the Directors to set aside out of the profits of 
the Company a sum equal to at least Twenty per cent. of such net 
profits in each year as a Reserve Fund until such Fund shall have 
reached the aggregate sum of £50,000. 

Directors. 

H. V. RUDSTON-READ, 2 Aldford Street, Park Lane, London, W., 
Chairman and Managing Director (Chairman of Read & Campbell, 
Ltd.). 

G. AGUET. 424 Great Cumberland Place, London, W. (Managing Director 
of Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.). 

K. 8S. MURRAY, 10 Hanover Square, London, W. (Managing Director 
of The British Oxygen Co., Ltd.). 

J. W. ORDE, Aveley House, Bromley, Kent. 

COMTE J. DE MONTEBELLO, 33 Rue Barbet du Jouy, Paris (Director 
of the Company's Paris Branch Office). 

Bankxers.—COX & CO., 16 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 
Broxers.—_JOHN PRUST & CO., 37 Throgmorton Street. London, E.C. 
Soxicirors.—_DAVIDSON & MORRISS, 40 Queen Victoria Street, London, 

E.C. 


| Avprrors.—_JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY & CO., Chartered 


For the year ended 31 December 1907 £12,831 6 5 | 
1908 13.28 1 8 


Accountants, 58 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
Secretary aND ReGistered Orrice.—H. E. WEST TAYLOR, Craig's Court 
House, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


by the Balance Sheet at 31 December, 1911, were 
as follows :— 
¥reehold Land and Buildings ... £31,197 110 
Patents, Trade-Marks and Goodwill 22,919 10 11 
Plant, Machinery, Factory Fittings, 

«& ... 20,9897 19 0 


1909 14,698 611 
1910 15,718 6 3 
1911 17,08 6 8 

... £73,619 7 11 c. ons 
Office Furniture, Fittings, Labora- 


taining liquid carbon dioxide (CO2) ) that will | and 


reduce the cost of the aerated water by about 
one-half. (b) To redeem the existing Deben- 
ture Stock, amounting to £22,883 at 5 per cent. 
premium. The following is the Certificate 
.given by the Auditors of the Company show- 


ing:—(1) The profits earned during the last | 


five years. (2) Capital expenditure during the 
same period. (3) The assets as at 31 Decem- 
ber 1911. 

2 April 1912. 


To the Directors of AERATORS LIMITED. 
Craig's Court, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
GENTLEMEN, 

We have audited the Books of the Company 
since its formation in 1900, and we hereby 
certify :— 

1, That the profits for the five years ended 
3“ December last, after writing back Debenture 
Interest, Income Tax and Staff Bonuses, were, 
as shown by the audited Accounts, as follows:— 


above certified. 


five vears was as follows :— 
Freehold Land and Buildings 


... £14,723 17 7 tory, Utensils, &c., at Edmonton, _ 
Paris and Brussels 3,052 3 5 
Expenditure on Repairs and Renewals of Plant | Stocks ee ee! 
Buildings amounting to £5008 @s. and Sundry Debtors ... om o . 19,440 3 2 
£1165 6s. 1Cd. respectively, as well as provision | Investments ee a 
for Depreciation of Plant, Fittings, Fixtures, Oash at Bankers and in hand... 12,335 6 

&c., amounting to £8916 7s. 1d., were provided — 
out of Profits before arriving at the figures 149,986 5 5 

Deduct— 
2. That the Capital Expenditure during the Trade Liabilities and provision 

for Dividend declared for 1911... 21,460 8 3 
£4,291 0 
Machinery and Plant and Fittings 14,527 17 £128,525 17 2 


General, including Office Fixtures 


7 
Continental Rights in Sparklets ... 5.008 7 : 
and Fittings, Laboratory, &e. ... 3 


3. That out of the profits amounting to 
£73,619 7s. 11d. mentioned in paragraph 1 hereof; 
the sum of £37,296 3s. 10d. has been absorbed by 
Ordinary and Preference Dividends, Income Tax, 
Debenture Interest and other Company purposes, 
leaving a balance of £36,323 4s. 1d., which has 
been applied to Capital Expenditure, as indi- 
cated above, or utilised as Working Capital. 

4. That the Assets, less Liabilities, excluding 


Debentures intended to be paid off, as shown | 


We are, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servants, 
JACKSON, PIXLEY, ae. HUSEY & 


It will be seen from the above Certificate that 
the amount reyuired to pay the fixed dividend 
of Six per cent. on the whole of the 120,000 
Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary 
Shares (£7200) is less than half the average net 
profits of the Company for the last five years. 

Copies of the full Prospectus, upon the terms 
of which alone applications will be received, 
and Forms of Application for Shares can be 
obtained from the Company's Bankers and 
Brokers, and at the Registered Office of the 
Company. 

LonZon, 22 June 1912. 
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es Villes d’Art célébres :—Londres : ampton Court et 
“SULT, 1008, Windsor (Joseph Aynard). Paris: Renouard. 4fr. 
THE COMING OF BONAPARTE. By the Right Hon. the Eart or 
Rosgsery, K.G., K.T. BIoGRAPHY. 
LORD KITCHENER AND EGYPT. By Sir Gzorce Artuovr, Bart. An Encyclopedist of the Dark Ages, Isod i 
ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Kine. 
DMUND GossgE, C.B. 
LORD HUGH CECIL ON CONSERVATISM. By Artuur A. BAUMANN. Crassics. 
IMPERIAL POLICY AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Arcuisatp Huxo. | P, Vergili Maronis Opera. Vol. I. Macmillan. 31s. 6d. net 
THE CENTENARY OF THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. per set of two vols. ; 
LABOUR AND SOCIALISM. By Benjamin Taytor. FIcTIon. 


NAPOLEON AND MLLE. MONTANSIER. By Francis Grissce. 
LIFE-PIECES FROM ARIZONA. By Sir Gitpert Parker, D.C.L., M.P. 
THE GREAT REPUBLIC OF CHINA. By RosBert Macuray. 

THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA. By H.H. Prince BariaTinsky, 
ROMANCE VERSUS REALITY. By G. H. Powett. 

THE FIVE HUNDRED. By Joun F. Macponatp. 

THE ANTAGONISTS. Book II. ChaptersI—V. By Temrre TuursTon. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday, 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


*.* You do not only glance at ‘*‘ THE BysTANDER,’ you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘““WORLDLY ” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Goitr, HuNTING, LAWN TENNIS, 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


The Eye-Witness 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS 


THE STRIKE AND THE VOTE. 


COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 
THE SCANDAL OF THE PRUDENTIAL. 


On ATHEISM. By H. B 


For THE DEFENCE: II. IN DEFENCE OF Mr. MASTERMAN 


By Junius. 


OUTSIDERS. By Del. 


WAR IN THE DESERT. By L. March Phillipps. 
QuaNTuM MoutTatus: VI. THe New ELEcTORATE. By C. C 
By Thomas Seccombe. 


Tue City. By F. W. G. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS, 


PUBLISHING OFFICE :' 
16 Kinc STREET, CovENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


The Voice of Bethia (Thomas Cobb); Stories Without Tears 
(Barry Pain.) Long. 6%. each. 

a of Wittenberg (William Stearns Davis). Macmillan. 

The Swelling of Jordan (Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken). 
Stanley Paul. 6s. 

The Silence Broken (Mrs. Baillie Reynolds). 


6s. 


Mills and Boon. 


History. 
Early History of the Christian Church (Monsignor Louis 
Duchesne). Vol. II. Murray. Qs. net. 
The Politics of Michigan, 1865-1878 (Harriette M. Dilla). 
King. 8s. 


The Ulm Campaign, 1805 (Colonel F. N. Maude). Allen. 
5s. net. 

— Stories (Edited by John O’London). Vol. II. Jack. 
s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

The Wessex Edition of the Works of Thomas Hardy: The 
Mayor of Casterbridge; The Woodlanders. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net each. 

Letters of William Cowper (Chosen and Edited, with a Memoir 
= a few Notes, by J. G. Frazer). Two Vols. Macmillan. 
net. 

Plays and Poems (Oliver Goldsmith); Poems (John Dryden). 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Cligés : A Romance (now Translated by L. J. Gardiner : from 
the Old French of Chrétien de Troyes). Chatto and Windus. 
5s. net. 

Scuoot Boor. 

Stories for Young Hearts and Minds (F. J. Gould). Allen. 

2s. 6d. net. 
ScreNcE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Depths of the Ocean (Sir John Murray, K.C.B., etc., and 
Dr. Johan Hjort). Macmillan. 28s. met. 

Principles of Social Development; or, Universal Ideals and 
Religion (Francis Channing Welles). Published at the Hall, 
Mursley, Bucks. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Origin and Aim of the Acts of the Apostles (Rev. J. M. 

Wilson D.D.). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 


Nigeria and its Tin Fields (Albert F. Calvert). 
4s. 2d. post free. 

The New Forest (Described by Elizabeth Godfrey, Pictured by 
E. W. Haslehurst). Blackie. 2s. net. 


(Continued on page 824.) 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Stanford. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom, Abroad. 
4 as & 
Half Year ... ow 2 
Quarter Year — OF F 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

Fn the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 
SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES IS PROVIDED 
BY MR. ORMSBY-GORE’S BOOK. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


AND 


DISENDOWMENT 


‘THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 
WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
‘ Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE, 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘*A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 
scarcely wish for.” — Western Morning News. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— 

‘*Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.” 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 43d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPARY, 
10a King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. — 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


The Wessex Edition of the Works of 


THOMAS HARDY 
in Prose and Verse. 


With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net each. Printed from new type. Each volume 
will have a Frontispiece in Photogravure, and Map. 
Two volumes issued§monthly. 


5. The Mayor of Casterbridge. 


6. The Woodlanders. 

The Sphere.—‘* The Macmillans may be congratulated 
upon the format of these books. ... To have got each 
novel into one volume, so light to hold and so beautifully 
printed, is a veritable triumph of the bookmaker’s art.” 


STEPHEN REYNOLDS’ NEW BOOK. 


How ’Twas. Short Stories and Small 
Travels. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, Author 
of ‘* Seems So,” ‘*A Poor Man’s House,” &c. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Daily News.—‘* The gem of the collection is un- 
doubtedly the travel sketch ‘A Third Class Journey.’ In 
its breadth and ease, in its sureness of touch and masterly 
observation, this ‘ Little Travel’ piece holds its own against 
anything we could cull from Stevenson.” 


The Sign. zy Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN 
(Katharine Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ It is because it has cap- 
tured all the elusive charm and mystery of Brittany that we 
extend a warm welcome to Mrs. Romilly Fedden’s novel 
The Sign.’” 


Across Australia. By BALDWIN 
SPENCER, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. 
GILLEN, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of 
Aborigines for South Australia. With Coloured and 
other Illustrations, and Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Globe.—*‘ It is no exaggeration to say that this is the 
most thorough work on the Australian Aborigines of the 
interior that has yet appeared. . . . The book is one that . 
will become as valuable as it is interesting.” 


The Depths of the Ocean. 


A General Account of the Modern Science of Oceano- 
graphy based largely on the Scientific Researches of the 
Norwegian Steamer, ‘‘ Michael Sars,” in the North 
Atlantic. By Sir JOHN MURRAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
&c., of the ‘* Challenger ” Expedition, and Dr. JOHAN 
HJORT, Director of Norwegian Fisheries. With 
Contributions from Prof. A. Appelléf, Prof. H. H. 
Gran and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. With Illustrations 
and Maps. Super royal 8vo. 28s. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES. New Vols. 
Letters of William Cowper. 


Chosen and Edited with a Memoir anda few Notes 
by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L, 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 
8s. net. 


The Old Irish World. sy Atice 
STOPFORD GREEN, Author of ‘‘ The Making of 
Ireland and its Undoing,” &c. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 4s. net. 


Principles and Methods of Muni- 


cipal Trading. By DOUGLAS KNOOP, M.A., 
Lecturer on Economics in the University of Sheffield. 
8vo. Ios. net. 

The Glasgow Herald.— Mr. Knoop’s book will take its 
place immediately as the most important contribution yet 
made by an Englishman on this burning question ; and for 
this reason it deserves a wide circulation in all the cities of 
Great Britain.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


The EXTENSIVE and IMPORTANT LIBRARY of the late Lieut.-Col. 
H. S. HOME DRUMMOND, of Blair Drummond. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 1, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
oy the"extensive and important LIBRARY of the late Lieut.-Col. H. S. 
OME DRUMMOND, of Blair Drummond, comprising a large Collection of 
Books relating to Scotland ; Bannatyne Club Publications, Maitland Club, Spalding 
Club, &c.; Works relating to America, Collections of Tracts, Chippendale's 
Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Directory, Original Edition, 1754: (H)Ortus 
Sanitatis ; Litta : Famiglie Celebri Italiane, 10 vols., 1819-75 ; Sowerby’s English 
Botany, 39 vols., 1790-1849; Selby’s Illustrations of British Ornithology ; Old 
Works on Gardening, &c. Many of the Books contain the Bookplate of Henry 
Home, Lord Kames. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, the Property of THOMAS B. BLOW, 
Esq., F.L.S. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, {ple 2, and two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

JAPANESE COLOUR PRI » representative of most of the important Artists 

of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries ; a number of Key-block Proofs; a 

small Collection of Fan-leaves ; some very choice Surimono ; original Wood Blocks ; 

Books; and original Drawings by Hokusai and Hiroshige, the Property of 

THOMAS B. BLOW, yoy ., of The Chalet, Welwyn, and Kyoto, Japan : 

with which is incorporated Prints from the Collections of two Japanese Gentlemen 
of Kyoto, Japan. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copies, containing 
17 Plates, price 2s. 6d. each. 


OIL PAINTINGS AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 8, at 1 o'clock precisely, OIL PAINTINGS 
and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the property of MAURICE LYONS, Esq., 
of Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W., comprising fine examples by and after old 
masters of the English school, including Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir A. Van Dyck, 
Hoppner, George Romney, J. Constable, J. S. Cotman, T. Gainsborough, 
George Morland, and others; also of the Spanish, French, Dutch and Italian 
schools, including A, Caracci, B. E. Murillo, A. Watteau, J. M. Nattier, A. Cuyp, 
Velasquez, M. Hobbema, D. Teniers, J. B. Greuze, V. Le Brun; also a pair of 
flower-pieces by Fantin Latour and water-colour drawings by F. Boucher, J. Ward, 
J. B. Greuze, J. M. W. Turner, and Copley Fielding. Old _oil-paintings, the 
pro rty of Lady Muir Mackenzie, including paintings by or after Guardi, A. Caracci, 
. Morland, Paulus, Moreelse. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated copies price 1s. each. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W.,, 

are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required through- 
out the year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management 
of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


By direction of the Executors of the lateG. E. PRITCHETT, Esq., F.S.A, 
OAK HALL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Within a mile of above station. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, including 
Rare and interesting specimens of Jacobean, William and Mary, Queen Anne and 
Chippendale furniture in chests, mirrors, court cupboards, tables, chairs, 
settees, long case, bracket and mantel clocks, carved oak panelling, petit 
point needlework, Old Spanish Leather screens ; a 2-manual organ in old 
carved oak case ; Paintings, Drawings and engravings ; Stained glass ; Tapestry, 
— oo general library of literature, and an interesting collection of curios, 
whic essrs. 


weGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
N on the Premises as above on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the oth, roth, and 11th of July, at One o'clock 
Private view by cards only Friday, July 5. Public view, by catalogues only, 
price 1/- each, on Saturday and Monday prior, from 10 to 5 o'clock. atalogues 
may be obtained when ready from the Auctioneers, 20 Hanover Square, London, W 


By Direction of the Rt. Hon. The EARL OF CRANBROOK, 
HEMSTED PARK, CRANBROOK, KENT- 
The CONTENTS of the MANSION, including 


Two large panels of Old Brussels Tapestry, designed in life-size figures of Venus 
and Adonis, and Europa and the Bull, Old French and other mantel and 
bracket clocks, a pair of bronzes of “Night” and ‘ Morning,” by Crozelier, 
from the Duc de Luynes’ Collection, three large Urbino majolica vases, 
from the Marquise D’Azeglio’s Collection, carved and gilt Louis Seize chairs, 
in Aubusson tapestry, Bergeres, Fauteuils and Settees, and Italian ebony, lapis 
lazuli and ivory cabinet, armour and weapons, a Florentine mosaic table, 
English, Continental and Oriental porcelain, fine old Sherries, Champagnes 
and other wines, full-size billiard table and accessories, the Library of Standard 
Literature, the excellent furniture of the reception rooms, old English mahogany 
wardrobes and appointments of the Bedrooms, and miscellanea, which Messrs. 


K NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
‘ AUCTION on the Premises as above, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, the 17th, 18th, and roth July, 1912. On view by catalogue only, on 
Monday and Tuesday prior, the x5th and 16th. Catalogues of the Auctioneers, 
at their Offices, 20 Hanover Square, London, W. 


INSTITUT COMMERCIAL DE PARIS. 


__ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE COMMERCE (Reconnue par I’Etat) 
ENGLISH SCHOOL AND HOSTEL, 36 PRINCE’S ROAD, LIVERPOOL, 


A few English students received. 

_ , Students follow the full courses of the Department of Commerce in the 
University of Liverpool. 

English students taught French by a resident French master, and associate 
continually with French students. Thus they have at the same time-the advantages 
of study at an English University and of life among French people. 
Pei students received also at the Paris school, 153 Avenue de Wagram, 

. Full information and prospectus from THE WARDEN, 36 Prince’s Road, 
Liverpool, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
VERSE AND DRama. : 
The Likeness of the Night: A Modern Play in Four Acts (Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford). Duckworth. 1s. 6d. net. 
Songs of Love and Nature (Olive Linnell). The Walter Scott 
Publishing Company. 2s. 6d. net. 
Poems (Clifford King). Kegan Paul. 5s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Also and Perhaps (Sir Frank Swettenham). Lane. 6s. 
Analysis, An, of the System of Government throughout the 
British Empire. Macmillan. 5s. net. 
Battle of To-day, The, and the Great Battle of To-morrow 
(An Onlooker). Published at 12 Calthorpe Road Edgbaston. 
Clifton School Addresses (Sidney T. Irvin). Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Everybody's Guide to the Insurance Act (Thomas Smith). 
Knight. 1s. net. 
Hoosier Village, A: a Sociological Study, with Special’ Refer- 
ence to Social Causation (Newell Leroy Sims). King. 
Letters from Fleet Street (Marguerite and Armiger Barclay). 
Palmer. 2s. net. 

Manchester Politician, The, 1750-1912 (Gerald B. Hertz). With 
a Preface by Sir A. Hopkinson. Sherratt and Hughes. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Meaning of Liberalism, The (J. M. Robertson). Methuen, 
3s. 6d. net. 
Mystery of Francis Bacon, The (William T. Smedley). Banks. 


7s. net. 

New English Dictionary, A, on Historical Principles, founded 
mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society 
(Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray). Vol. IX. Sleep- 
Sniggle. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 5s. 

Réveil National des Ukrainiens, Le (Yaroslaw Fédortchouk). 
Paris : Bureaux du Cercle des Ukrainiens. 

Taxation of Land Values (John Orr). King. 1s. net. 

Where Socialism Failed (S. Grahame). Murray. 6s. net. 

White Slave Markets (Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy and W. N. 
Willis). Paul. 5s. net. 

Woman and Social Progress (Scott Nearing and Nellie M. Near- 
ing). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 

United States Beet-Sugar Industry, The, and the Tariff (Roy 
G. Blakey). King. 8s. 

Reviews aNp Macazines ror Junr.—Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, 2s. 6d.; Journal of the Marine Biological 
Association, 3s. 6d. net; Garden Cities and Town Planning, 
od. 

Reviews AND MaGazINes FoR Juty.—The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; Garden Suburbs, 
Villages and Homes, 6d. net; The Antiquary, 6d.; Yale 
Review, 75 cents. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 

of the following Continental Towns. In the event 

of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 
be glad to be informed. 

AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie enne, 20 rue de 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 
BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barres MARSEILLES : Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme, 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE : Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 

GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART: 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 
BALE: Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat LLAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du Bourg. 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden, 


CHRISTIANIA: 
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P & © PASSENGER SERVICES. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHENA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL. EASTERN PORTS. 
(Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government.) 


SUMMER CRUISES 
(11,500 tons) and 
8.Y. “VECTIS” (6,000 tons). 
From LONDON none at LEITH). 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, yee Cr. C—July 11—19 Days. 
*SPITZBERGEN, NORWAY ene Cr. 6—July 16—28 Days. 


RUSSIA, SWEDEN, &c. ...... oes Cr. D—Aug. 2—24 Days. 
*NORWEGIAN FJORDS .......... wee | Cr. 7—Aug. 16—13 Days. 
*NORWAY. COPENHAGEN, &€......0006 Cr. E—Aug. 28—13 Days. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFTU ...... Cr. 8—Sept. 6 to Oct. 4 


LISBON, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA. Cr. F—Sept. 12 to Oct. 1 
Fares from about £1 a a day. 
- For Illustrated amme, information apply 
Northumberland Avenue 
P & 0 Co, { or 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C., LONDON. 


P & O PROGRAMME POST-FREE. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


TO SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 
WEEKLY VIA THE WEST COAST FOR THE CAPE, 
NATAL, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, &c. 
Calling at Madeira, the Canary Islands, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
MONTHLY VIA THE SUEZ CANAL FOR EAST AFRICA. 


Steamers Service ___London Southampton 
*BRITON ~~ Royal Mail ~ June 29 
tGUILDFORD CASTLE ..| Intermediate June 28 June 29 
SBERWICK CASTLE Extra June 29 
*BALMORAL CASTLE... | Royal Mail - July 6 
TGALWAY CASTLE iS | Intermediate July 5 July 6 


*Via Madeira. {Via Teneriffe. § For Lobito Bay and Mauritius. 
ia Las Palmas. 
Apply to the Company's Offices, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, London. 
West End Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, and Thos. Cook and 
Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


HEADMASTER FOR CHRIST'S COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Headmaster. He must be 
a University man and a « of the Church of- England, not 
essential to be in orders. Salary, as coo per annum, house rent free, boarders 
allowed. For further particulars and application forms, apply to the High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, London, S.W. Enclosing 
stamped and addressed envelope. Applications close 31st July next. 

2and June, 1912. 


DVERTISER, aged 33, with FIFTEEN YEARS’ 

EXPERIENCE, Insurance, Banking and Secretarial Work, desires 

RESPONSIBLE POSITION in any suitable capacity; Highest references.— 
Write, T. D. H., care of Crossley & Co., Ltd., 57 Coleman Street, E.C. 


THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 


11th THOUSAND NOW READY. 


“Saturday” Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, of which the 11th Thousand will shortly 
be ready. 

5s. net, or post free Ss. 3d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 


1s. net, or post free 1s. 1jd. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 


3s. Gd. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


HOTELS. 
OURNEMOUTH.—ROYAL BATH HOTEL. 


The only Hotel on East Cliff, overlooking the beautiful Ray and Pier. 
A la Carte or inclusive. Magnificent Lounge. Garage. Telegraphic Address : 
“LuxuriaTe.” Teephone 181. ‘It is quite the leading hotel in Bournemouth 
and one of the best in England.’"—7he Queen, November 18, 1911. 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 
Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spacious 
Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards, 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Crest, Crowborough.” ’Phone No. 94. 


NTERLAKEN.—HOTEL BELVEDERE. Best 


position on the Héheweg, close to the Kursaa!l. Splendid view. Modern 
comfort. Garden. Lift. Autogarage. Terms moderate. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GascoiGne, Manager. 


UCERNE.— GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 


Highly patronised. Private bathrooms throughout. Open all the year 
round. Garage. 


ATLOCK.—ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Full modern 


suite of Turkish, Electric and Hydro Batks. Tennis, Bowls, Croquet, 
Golf Course (18 holes). Write for Illustrated Tariff. The Managers. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 


largest, leading ‘oad only Hotel near to or facing the sea. Illustrated Tariff 
of Manager. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and 
places of i interest, including KNOLE HOUSE and Park. 


Restfulness and refi t E ive Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSH4LL. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


THE 
WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
js written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
jts hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 

TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from 
the office (55. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 


THE 7s. 6d. OUTSIDE BROKER, 

THE SYNTHETIC BOGEY. 

DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES of MADINGLEY. 

THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 

SPECIAL INTERVIEW WITH MR. CYRIL E. 5S. 
BAXENDALE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
825 
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MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Is an entirely New Work covering every 
department of business enterprise. In eight 
large volumes leading Business Men and 
Commercial Specialists expound the Business 
Methods of the most Up-to-date Houses. 


Business Knowledge pays big dividends to all who are connected in 
any way whatever with business. The Investor—The Stockbroker— 
The Company Promoter —The Lawyer — Accountant — Secretary -- 
Manager—Chief Clerk—Junior Clerk—can learn from MODERN 
BUSINESS PRACTICE vital facts which will enable him to increase 
his profits or his earning power to a truly remarkable extent. 


AUTHORITATIVE ADVICE ONLY. 


A Book which is to deal with Business usefully and practically must 
be authoritative. A practical man will not follow outside advice unless 
it comes from ‘*a man who knows what he is talking about.” Every 
subscriber to MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE will have the 
benefit of advice from the following CELEBRATED BUSINESS 
MEN. 

THE RIGHT. HON. LORD NUNBURNHOLME 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD FURNESS 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDGAR SPEYER 
SIR THOMAS J. LIPTON, BART. 
SIR ROBERT W. PERKS 

WALTER MARTIN 

MESSRS. W. & A. GILBEY 

SIR THOMAS PINK 

JOHN LAWRIE 

A. W. GAMAGE 

SIR THOMAS BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS J. BARRATT, D.L. 

L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 

MAX RITTENBERG 


NO BRANCH OR BUSINESS FORGOTTEN. 


There is nothing the Business Man ought or might wish to know 
concerning business that is not covered by this comprehensive book. 


MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE teaches how to Buy a 
Business—How to Run a Business—How to Advertise—How to Deal 
with Income Tax—How to Keep Account Books— How to Conduct 
Correspondence—How to Estimate Costs—How to File Corresponds 
ence—Business Data, Quotations, etc.—How to Ship Goods—How 
to Appoint an Agent—How to Constitute a Partnership—How to 
Form a Limited Liability Company—How to Insure—Ilow to Deal 
with Business Disputes—How to Read the Money Article—How to 
Understand the Stock Lists—How to Deal with your Banker—How 
to Organise a Mail Order Department—How to Organise a Dispatch 
Department—How to Avoid Legal Disputes—How to Treat 
Employees—How to Prepare Card Indexes—How to Sell Goods— 
Together with a multitude of other vital things connected with the 
modern practice of business, particularly noting and warning the 
reader of those traps and pitfalls which abound in every business— 
unsuspected waste—inaccurate costing—duplications of labour—which 
if not immediately detected and instantly remedied will cause the 
finest business to decline. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK OF ITS KIND. Not only is 
MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE the most up-to-date and 
authoritative book on business, it is also the cheapest. The work will 
be completed in eight volumes at 7s. 6d. net per volume. You can 
ensure receipt of all these profit bringing volumes, as they come from 
the press, by filling up the attached order form NOW ! 


To the Gresham Publishing Company, 

4-5 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please send me a complete copy of ‘* MODERN BUSINESS 
PRACTICE” in eight volumes, at 7s. €d. net per volume, 
delivering the first three volumes now, and one volume every two 
months until completion, 
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Central Carpathian Oil Company, 


LIMITED. 


Advantages of Union—The Proposal Explained— 
A Consistent Policy, 


An extraordinary General Meeting of the shareholders in the 
Central Carpathian Oil Company, Limited, was held, on the 
18th inst., to consider a resolution providing for the sale of the 
Company's holding of shares in the Carpathian Petroleum 
Gesellschaft to the Premier Oil and Pipe Line Company, Limited. 
Mr. E. T. Boxall presided. 

Mr. W. J. Hiam (representing the secretaries, the Oil Trust, 
Limited) having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the resolution, said: In the first 
place, I should just like to make a few brief remarks with regard 
to the field in which this Company is operating, and I would 
like to say that, in the opinion of those who are well competent 
to judge, the Galician oilfields compare very 
other very well-known oilfields in the world, in regard to both 
the richness of the oil and the prolific character of the wells. 
Speaking from a very intimate knowledge of the fields during 
the past four years, one fact stands out prominently—namely, 
the vast possibilities of this field, the progress of which in the 
past has been retarded by the apparent lack of organisation and 
united policy This has been very marked in each of the three 
principal branches of the industry. 

Before the advent of the Producers’ Union there was no united 

licy among the producers, the bulk of the wells being owned 

y individuals who made no effort to work together, with the 
result that oil, which in most other markets was worth £1 per 
ton and upwards, was being sold for some time as low as 7s. 6d. 
to 10s. Such a price was not sufficient to make any proper returns 
on the large amount expended in sinking these deep wells, and 
the whole of the industry was languishing until the Austrian 
Government stepped in, and through their assistance the Union 
of Crude Oil Producers was formed, From that time on the 
price has steadily advanced, until to-day, I think, the current 
market rate is Kr.4.60, equivalent to £1 18s. 4d. per ton. The 
same lack of organisation might have been seen in the pipe lines, 
which until recently were each working on a more or less isolated 
policy, which meant cutting of rates and consequent smaller 
profits. A similar unsatisfactory state of things existed in regard 
to the refineries, which, until the end of last year, were competing 
against each other in regard to both inland sales in Austria- 
Hungary and the export “markets, and that is the reason why 
the refineries were not doing so well as we make out in this 
scheme. One object of the present arrangement is to make such 
a strong amalgamation, excluding producing wells, 
land, piping, storage and reservoirs, as will make us very largely 
independent of almost any combination of adverse circumstances 
that might be brought to work against us. 

The object of to-day’s meeting 1s to pass a resolution authorising 
the directors of this Company to enter into an agreement with 
the Premier Oil and Pipe Line Company, Limited, for the sale 
of the share capital of the Carpathian Petroleum Gesellschaft 
for the sum of £500,000, payable in fully-paid Ordinary shares 
of £1 in the Premier Oil and Pipe Line Company, and in asking 
your sanction to this arrangement I have no hesitation, on behalf 
of my co-directors and myself, in strongly recommending to you 
the passing of this resolution. As you are no doubt aware, the 
capital of the Premier Company, to allow of the purchase of the 
various interests detailed in the circular, will be increased to 
£3,750,000, divided into 1,250,000 Seven per Cent. Non-cumulative 
Preference shares and 2,500,000 Ordinary shares. The share capital 
will be divided as follows: Preference shares, 869,000 to be issued 
in part payment of the refineries and oil lands to be acquired 
from the various Austrian and ying an proprietors; share capital, 
£181,000; and in reserve, £100,000. I may say that the whole 
of the Preference : shares for the working capital have been taken 
firm without any commission by the Deutsche Erdol Gesellschaft 
of Berlin. The Ordin: iry share capital will be divided as follows: 
The Premier existing capital will be £953,000; part payment of 
Amalgamated Oil Pipe Lines of Galicia and storage reservoirs, 
£446,875; Central C arpathian Oil Company, Limited, for purchase 
of share capital of Carpathian Petroleum Gesell schaft, £500, 000 ; 
Alpha Petroleum Company, Limited, for purchase of Alfa Petro- 
leum Gesellschaft and Rypne Syndicate Oil Territories, £125,000: 
and part payment of refineries and producing shafts and oil 
territories at Tustanowice, Popiele, Sloboda and Kosmacz, 
£275,125. The remaining 200,000 Ordinary shares will be held in 
reserve. 

It must not be considered that the present arrangement is in 
any way a variation of the previous policy of the board in 
developing this Company to the full extent of its possibilities, but 
it must be looked upon rather as a unique opportunity of placing 
this Company’s interests on a sound industrial basis, which offers 
enormous possibilities of development in the future of this Com- 
pany’s holdings in conjunction with the various interests to be 
acquired by the proposed amalgamation. The benefits that will 
accrue to this Company may be sum: narised as follows: The 
acquisition of a large and adequate working capital for develop- 
ment work of this Company’s own lands, as well as those to be 
brought into the combine, and the acquisition of refineries, which 
will not only give this Company a proportionate benefit of the 
large profit now being earned by the refineries, but also an 
increased price for the “good oil ndw being produced, which item 
alone, I may say, is a very considerable one. In addition to 2 
must be reckoned the benefit of controlling nearly all the pi 
lines in Galicia, and, a very large quantity of storage accommo “ 
tion. Finally, it must be borne in mind the very important benefit 


that would arise from the association of the combined Companies. , 


with the Deutsche Erdol Gesellschaft of Berlin, This Company, 
as you may be aware, is a very powerful concern, operating not 
only in Austria but in Roumania and Germany, but through its 
holding 90 per cent. of the shares of the Olex Company it prac- 
tically controls the whole of the export of refined oil from Austria- 
Hungary. 


favourably with 


undeveloped 


Mr. S. Jackson seconded the motion, and, after discussion, it. 


was unanimously adopted. 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
Chemists, Druggists, d&c. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of Boots Pure Drug 
Company, Ltd., was held on Monday, 24 June 1912, at the 8. Pancras 
Hotel, London, Sir Jesse Boot, Chairman and Managing Director, pre- 
siding. The notice convening the meeting having nm read, the 
Chairman said: 

- t week we held our Annual Meeting of Boots Cash Chemists 
(Eastern), Limited; to-dar we hold the twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of Boots Pure Drug Company, Ltd. As most of our shareholders 
are aware, Boote Pure Drug Company, Ltd., is, so to speak, the 
parent Company of four Associated Companies, for, besides a large 
holding in Boots Cash Chemists (Eastern), it holds practically all the 
Ordinary shares in Boots Cash Chemists (Southern), Ltd., Boots Cash 
Chemists (Western), Ltd., and Boots Cash Chemists (Lancashire), Ltd. 
Although Boots Cash Chemists (Eastern) is a flourishing Company, 
a most important fact should not be lost sight of, viz., that the business 
of — other Companies is immensély larger—in fact, about four times 
as large. 

“‘The Drug Company's business and that of the Associated Companies 
extends from Aberdeen to the Channel Islands, thus offering an almost 
unlimited scope for extensions and the profitable use of capital alike 
in the retail, wholesale, and manufacturing departments. Every 
fresh issue of capital has proved profitable, and has enabled us to take 
aivantage of further opportunities for development in all directions— 
development which, indeed, has not been so much sought as pressed 
upon us alike by customers and the general public. In addition to 
ordinary trading developments and coneequent outlay, considerable 
amounts are required from time to time for purchasing properties, 
frequently on the best and therefore the most valuable sites, in order 
to avoid increased rentals being imposed upon us, as they would be 
if we only leased them for a term. Not only so, but purchasing also 
enables us to avoid spending money on the necessary alterations for 
our business on other people’s property, money representing outlay which 
might have to be written off in the course of a short lease. N 

“Last year's profits of this Company, as the accounts show,* amount 
to £97,057, against £84,564 last year and £74,956 in 1910. After 
paying dividends and various allocations to Chemists’ Provident Fund 
and Contingency Funds, &c., an amount of £42,649 is carried forward 
to next year. This is such an ample provision that we are able, with 
confidence, to pay quarter-y dividends on all classes of shares.” 

In acknowledging the re-election of his firm as Auditors, Mr.. Parcons 
said: 

“In thanking you for your confidence, it may not be out of place 
to emphasise some facts which my long experience as Auditor (dating 
from before the formation of the Company) enables me to state.~ You 
are aware that the growth of the business has been steady and gradual, 
both as regards Boots Pure Drug Company and the Associated Retail 
Companies which have sprung from it. From my knowledge of the 
basis on which the balance sheet valuations are made, I am quite 
eatisfied that the pesition is not represented in the balance sheet in 
too favourable a light. It has always been a eatisfaction to me as 
Auditor that the directors have adopted the prudent policy of charging 
all maintenance, and of providing ample depreciation against wasting 
assets, before showing profits, and that they have accumulated reserve 
funds partly by appropriations out of such net profits, but also by 
adding thereto the whole of the premiums received from time to time 
on the various issues of share capital, less the expenses of such iesues. 
In view, therefore, of the healthy growth and development of the 
business, of the prudent nature of its valuations, and the volume and 
steady increase of its profits, I regard your Company as being in @ 
thoroughly strong position both as to capital and earning power.” 


ARGENTINE TOBACCO. 


ACQUISITION OF NEW BUSINESSES. 


Aw extra-ordinary General Meeting of the Argentine Tobacco Company, 
Ltd., was held on Tuesday, Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger (the Chairman) 
presiding. ons 

The Secretary (Mr. J. G. Mills) having read the notice, 

The Chairman said: You will remember, gentlemen, that at the 
statutory meeting of this company, held in the month of January last, 
I informed you that it was probable That we might take over the businesses 
of several other tobacco manufacturers in the Argentine Republic, and 
that in such case we would be called upon to increase the capital of 
this company. Such an increase, preceding as it “does the ordinary 
general meeting of our company, and the publication of our first balance- 
sheet, necessitated very careful consideration. The scheme which is now 
before you entails the increase of the share capital of the company by 
£582,750; that is to say, 277,500 Preference shares of £1 each, 555,000 
Ordinary shares of 10s. each, and 555,000 Deferred shares of 1s. each. 
Of these, 100,000 Preference shares, 200,000 Ordinary shares of 1Cs. each, 
and 200,000 Deferred shares of 1s. cach, or, in all, a money value of 
£210,000, will remain for future issue by the company at the discretion 
of the Board. Consequently the shares to be issued with your_consent 
at present represent some £372,750 of capital. We have arratiged to 
purchase the businesses of seven manufacturers in the Argentine—namely, 
Messrs. F. Bernardez, of Buenos Ayres; E. Estrada and Co., of Buenos 
Ayres; Garcia and Regueira, of Buenos Ayres; Grassi and Francioli, of 
Rosario, Labra; Julierac and Co., of Santa Fé: Avelino Molina, of Buenos 
Ayres; and Emilio Pujal, of Cordoba. It will thus be seen that steps 
have been taken to further increase the scope of this company’s under- 
taking by acquiring well-established factories in three of the most 
important cities of the Republic outs'de of Buenos Ayres. On the basis 
of the figures obtainable, the aggregate profits of these seven firms for 
one completed year amount, in round figures, to £43,500. The vendors are 
to receive as purchase price for their goodwill £53,200 in cash and 
£53,200 in Ordinary shares, representing two and a-half years’ purchase 
on the basis of the above profits. The proceeds of the balance of 
Preference and Ordinary shares, which are to be offered for subscription, 
will be applied in the first instance in payment of assets aggregating 
about £55,000; secondly, the £193,000 remaining will be used as additional 
working capital for the old and new factories and to complete the pay- 
ment of ond to further extend the new central Uspallata factory, which 
acyuisition was referred to at our statutory meeting. The task of 
organising this very complex undertaking has been very great, even 
greater than we at first anticipated. It did not suffice that the twelve 
original firms embraced in this amalgamation should he amalgamated 
financially. The fusion of the works had to be accomplished—a task 
which has been much facilitated by the acquisition of the new factory. 
In addition, the whole of the commercial organisation had to be revised 
—comprising the complete remodelling, or, I may say, the creation of an 
accountancy department—and a systematic scheme of advertising had to 
be initiated, answering the requirements of firms which were formerly 
competitors, but are now welded into one community of identical interests, 
Now, as to figures: we based our calculations on a turnover of some- 


thing under £3,000,000 per annum. We have sold tobacco in various 
forms and shares since November to the extent of about £1,776,465, our 
sales having exceeded the proportion allocated to the seven months ended 
31 May, 1911, by some £28,000; and I may here incidentally mention that 
the sales so far for the month of June show a substantial increase over 
those for May. What the profits of the year will be it would be, as you 
must yourselves agree, premature to say. Our financial year does not 
end till 31 October this year, and the year 1913 will have commenced 
before the balance sheet can be published. We have, however, every 
reason to believe that, notwithstanding the initial expenses inherent 
to the organisation of a new concern of -this sort, the results will be 
satisfactory, and we on this side of the table feel quite justified in 
declaring an interim dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on 
the Preference shares, calculated from the dates of the various instal- 
ments up to the 3 April last. This dividend will be paid on the 15 July 
to shareholders on the register of the company at this date. I now beg 
to move: “‘ That the capital of the company be increased from £1,380,580 
(divided into, 657,419 Preference shares of £1 each, 1,314,838 Ordinary 
shares of 10s. each, and 1,314,840 Deferred shares of 1s. each) to 
£1,963,330, by the creation of 277,500 new Preference shares of £1 each, 
to rank pari passu with the existing Preference shares, 555,000 new 
Ordinary shares of 10s. each, to rank pari passu with the existing 
Ordinary shares, and 666,000 new Deferred shares of 1s. each, to rank 
pari passu with the existing Deferred shares, and that the Board be, and 
they are authorised to issue the same, at such times and at such prices, 
and on such conditions (including the dates as from which the new 
shares shall rank for dividend) as the Board may think fit.” 

Mr. George Kitchiu seconded the resolution. 

The Chairman further proposed that certain agreements providing 
(inter alia) for the purchase by the company of seven additional tobacco 
Lusineeses in the Argentine Republic be ratified. 

Mr. John Constant Gibson seconded this resolution, and in the absence 
of questions both resolutions were put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

Separate meetings were then held to approve the increase in the capital. 


ARON ELECTRIC TY METER. 


Progress of the Company. 


Tue Fifteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the Aron Electricity Meter, 
Ltd., was held on Tuesday, Colonel R. E. B. Crompton, C.B., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.L.E.E., presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. M. Aron, F.C.1.8.) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, having expressed his regret at the abscene through 
illness of Mr. Hirst, the Chairman, said: ‘“‘We are undoubtedly a 
prosperous company; our progress has been steady from the dark days 
of tne past up to the present days, which are so much brighter and 
contain so much promise vf continuing in the future and showing the 
same rate of progress. You will see that during the year under review 
the net profits have risen from £27,520 to £30,542, which is, roughly, an 
increase of over 10 per cent. The rate of dividend on both classes of 
shares is the same as was paid last year. That being so, we are in the 
fortunate position of being able to put to our reserve fund against 
goodwill and patents the sum of £10,000 in place of the £5,000 which was 
placed to it last year, thus raising the reserve to 240,000. Even after 
such a generous provision to reserve there is still sufficient left to clear 
off the remainder of the expenses incurred in connection with the Debenture 
issue of 1911. The special feature of the year’s trading has been a 
severe drop in selling prices. Th Board—Dr. Aron especially, whom’ I am 
glad to say we have here with us to-day—have made every effort to 
counteract this by the most severe economy in production and administra- 
tion, and, last, but not least, by pushing the sales of our products 
to the utmost possible point. That we have been successful is proved 
by the figures that I have read to you. Unless any shareholder wishes to 
ask questions I do not propose to say more, except to express the hope 
that we may have in front of us equally successful years and many of 
them. However, I wish to take the opportunity before I sit down of 
thanking Professor Aron for his unremitting efforts to improve the 
position of this company. I also wish, in Mr. Hirst’s absence, to add my 
testimony and that of my brother directors to his splendid work as 
Chairman of the company. I do not say that the whole of the work 
has been done by those two men, as all our directors are excellent men 
of business, and give most unremitting attention to our concern. I think 
it is some little triumph for the Board as a whole to be able to point 
to the position of the Aron Company as it now stands as compared with 
what it was, say, eight years ago. I now beg to move: “‘ That the report 
and accounts as submitted to the shareholders be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Roger W. Wallace, K.C., seconded the motion. 

Mr. Wimp, having drawn attention to the financial strength of the 
company and the claim of the Ordinary shareholders to a large dividend, 
the resolution was then put to the meeting and carried nem. con. 

The Chairman then moved: “ That a dividend of 3 per cent. on tho 
Preference shares of the company for the six months ended 31 March, 1912, 
and 6 per cent. on the Ordinary shares for the twelve months ended on 
the same date, as recommended by the directors, be paid.” 

Mr. H. Kahn seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in The Transvaal.) 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


Proposed Issue of £1,000,000 Five Per Cent. First Mortgage 
Debentures by the CROWN MINES, LIMITED, at 973 per cent. 


Subject to the necessary borrowing powers being granted at a Special General 
Meeting of Shareholders of the Crown Mines, Limited, convened to be held in 
Johannesburg, on Friday, 30th Au 1912, the Crown Mines, Limited, propose to 
issue £1,000,000 (one million pounds A 5 % (five per cent.) First Mort 
Debentures at 974 % (ninety-seven and a half per cent.). The issue will be a Sofie 
one, but preference will be given in the allotment to applications receii from 
Shareholders in the Crown Mines, Limited, and in this Company. 

In order that a copy of the ay and form of application may be sent to all 

egi d Shareholders, the rd has decided to close the T: fer Books from 
the 30th August to the sth September, 1912, both days inclusive. 

fter the issue of debentures has been decided upon by the Crown Mines, 
Limited, further notice, by advertisement, will be given to holders of Share Warrants 


to Bearer, advising them how and where to forms 9 Ogee ag for the issue. . 
Head Office : er of the 
Tue Corner House, JoHANNESBURG, S. C. STEIL, . 
28th June, ror2. Joint Secretary. 


Copies of a circular giving fuller details can be obtained on application to the 
8:7 
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Cambridge University Press 


Sir Philip Sidney: Complete Works 
Edited by ALBERT FEUILLERAT, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Rennes. In three volumes. 
Volume I.—7Zhe Countess of Pembrokes Arcadia, is now 
ready. Cambridge English Classics Series. 

: ** The edition will be of immense value and interest to 
all lovers of English literature, because, strange as it may 


Crown 8vo _— seem, the — works have never before been printed 
4s 6d net together. . .. Under the romantic cloak which Sidney wears 
per vol. with such a gallant grace in the Arcadia is a high view of 


life and a wonderful picture of Elizabethan manners and 
ideals at their noblest.”—Odserver 


Beaumont and Fletcher: Plays and 


Poems. Volume X 


The text edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. 

This edition of the plays and poems of Beaumont and 
Fletcher is reprinted from the folio of 1679 with a complete 
record of earlier variant readings. Volume X., which 
completes the text of the work, contains the following :— 
Thierry and Theodoret, The \Voman-Hater, Nice Valour, 
The Honest Man's Fortune, The Masque of the Gentlemen 
of Grays-lnne and the Inner-Temple, Four Plays or 
Moral Representations in One. Subscribers for complete 
sets are entitled to purchase them at the reduced price of 
42 net—i.e., at the rate of 4s. net per volume. 


Life in Shakespeare’s England. 
A Book of Elizabethan Prose. Compiled by J. DOVER 
WILSON, M.A. With 7 illustrations. Cambridge Anthologies 


Crown 8vo 
48 6d net 


Series. 
“In Life in Shakespeare’s England selections from 
Shakespeare himself, from his dramatic contemporaries, 
and from the memoirists, letter-writers, and pamphleteers 
Crown 8vo of the period, arranged under such headings as England, 
3s 6d net Country folk, Sport, Dress and Fashion, Witchcraft, 


Houses and Housekeeping, Books and Authors, &c., give 
us indeed the very mirror of the time in which Shakespeare 
lived. ‘The extracts have been admirably chosen, and the 
book is a most enjoyable one.”—Glasgow Herald 


Byways in British Archaeology 
By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S. With 99 illustrations. 


“The plan of the work follows the development of the 
lore and superstitious survivals which surround the fabric 
and environment of our English churches. ... Mr. Johnson 
treats each aspect of his subject with equal erudition, and 
endows it with a living interest. ... We most warmly 
recommend the volume to the notice of readers of every 
class of Gasette 


Studies in Fronto and His Age 

With an Appendix on African Latinity illustrated by selec- 

tions from the correspondence of Fronto. By M. DOROTHY 

BROCK, B.A. Girton College Studies Series, No. 5 

The author's aim is to enable Fronto himself to state 

his claim to a just appreciation as orator, stylist, and 
literary critic, as the leader of an important literary revival 
and as founder of that ‘' New Latin” of which the Romance 
languages are the direct descendants. 


Foreign Companies and other 


Corporations 
By E. HILTON YOUNG, M.A., of the Inner Temple and 
Oxford Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. 

** An illuminating book on a complex and obscure sub- 
ject. It has two main divisions: the first dealing with 
juristic personality, the interaction between private inter- 
national law, the juristic and the natural person, and 

Demy 8vo __ nationality and domicile; the second with the general 
12s principles of foreign companies and other corporations in 
English law, and with such accessories as statutory regula- 
tions, service of process, liquidation, and revenue.”— 
Athenaum 


The Climate of the Continent of 


Africa 
By ALEXANDER KNOX, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
maps and a diagram. 


‘*Mr. Knox has done great service in compiling from a 
great number of sources the data for his book on the climate 


Demy 8vo 
10s 6d net 


Crown 8vo 
48 net 


With 13 


of Africa. . .. Thanks to the immense industry of Mr. Knox 
Royal 8vo those who are interested in the social or economic develop- 
21s net ment of Africa or intending settlers or travellers are now in 


a position to understand the climatic conditions of any part 
of the continent.”—Aorning Lost 


The Structure of the Atmosphere in 


Clear Weather 


A Study of Soundings with pilot balloons. By C. J. P. 
CAVE, M.A. With diagrams and illustrations. 


“The author places in our hands a new machinery for 


Demy 4to examining the causes of observed surface variation of air 
10s 6d net currents, and supplies a working hypothesis that may be of the 
greatest service in advancing meteorological science.” 
Manchester Guardian 
London 


Cambridge University Press 


Principia Mathematica: Vo'ume II 


By A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow and late 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, and BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., Lecturer and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The aim of the work is to show the dependence of 
Mathematics upon Logic by deducing from purely logical 
premises the elementary propositions of its various branches. 
The second volume contains Parts III, IV, and V dealing 
respectively with Cardinal Arithmetic, Relation-Arithmetic, 
and Series, with a Prefatory Statement of Symbolic Con: 
ventiors, 


Royal 8vo 
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New Educational Publications 
Further particulars of any of these books will be sent 
post free on application. 

An English - Greek Lexicon. By G. M. 
Epwarps, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Fcap. 4to. 

A First-Year Latin Book. By Joun 

28 Tuompson, M.A., Headmaster of the High 

School, Dublin. Feap. 8vo. 


Silva Latina: A Latin Reading Book. 

23 Chosen and arranged by J. D. Durr, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Feap 8vo. 
Pitt Press Series. 

Livy: Book I. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by H. J. Epwarps, C.B., M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Peterhouse. Fcap. 8vo. Pitt Press 
Series. 

George Eliot: Silas Marner, Edited with 
introduction and notes by F. E. BEVAN, Head 

x$ Mistress of the County High School, Carlisle. 

English Literature for Schools Series. Cr. 8vo. 


The Revised English Grammar. A new 
edition of Zhe Elements of English Grammar, 
based upon the recommendations of the 
Committee on Grammatical Terminology. By 
ALFRED S. West, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 

The Revised English Grammar for 
Beginners. By ALrrep S. West, M.A. 


Algebra for Beginners. By C. Goprrey, 
M.V.O., M.A., Head Master of the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, and A. W. SIDPoONs, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo. 

With Answers. 
Without Answers. 

A Shorter Geometry. By C. Goprrey, 
M.V.O., M.A., and A. W. Srppons, M.A, 
Now published in four parts as follows :— 


7s 6d net 


3s 6d 


2s 6d 


es 6d 


1s Part I. First and Second 
Beginners. 
(Part Il. Third Stage. ‘ 
- Part III. Third Stage. Book III. The Circle. 
(Part IV. Third Stage. Book IV. Similarity. 
Cambridge Geographical Text - books. 
General Editor, G. F. Bosworru, F.R.G.S. 
A series of three volumes (Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior) planned on the concentric method 
and so graded as to cover the whole course of 
geographical instruction. The following is now 
ready :— 
Intermediate. By A. J. Dicks, B.A., B.Sc. 
38 With 62 illustrations and 20 Maps and Dia- 


Stages. 
Books I. and II 


Geometry for 


tod each 


grams. Crown 8vo. 
The Gateways of Knowledge. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Senses. By J. A. 


Det, M.Sc., (Vict.) With §1 Diagrams and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cambridge Nature 
Study Series. 

A Primer of Astronomy. By Sir Roperr 
Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of 
Astronomy and Geometry in the University 
of Cambridge. With 11 plates. Reissue, with 
an additional chapter and maps of the Northern 
and Southern Heavens. Fcap. 8vo. 


1s 6d net 


New descriptive list of books for schools, post free on 
application. 
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PREPARING FOR THE INSURANCE ACT. 


a Vee the staunchest supporters of the National 

Insurance Act 1911 admit that some of its pro- 
visions are defective, and will have to be amended. 
Nevertheless, the new law will come into operation on 
15 July next, and the community must accept the posi- 
tion and endeavour to make the best of it. Unfor- 
tunately many of the changes which the Act will bring 
about are not yet appreciated, and ignorance is not 
confined to the lay mind. Experienced lawyers, and 
the managers of insurance companies and friendly 
societies, alike confess to being baffled by some of its 
many perplexities, while the general public—confused 
by so many explanations—has barely grasped its 
broader principles. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
as the statute contains 116 sections and nine lengthy 
schedules, and, like all hurried legislation, is contradic- 
tory in places. Many knotty points will have to be 
settled by the High Courts, and already the Insurance 
Commissioners have decided to act under the powers 
conferred on them by Section 66 and submit certain 
questions to that tribunal. 

It is clear that an employee, male or female, must 
insure through an approved society in order to 
obtain any tangible benefits, as deposit contributors 
stand to lose more than they are ever likely to 
gain. The choice of a society then arises, and much 
will depend upon the selection made, because some 
societies will be able to give increased benefits, while 
others, less ably managed or less favourably situated, 
may be compelled to make an extra levy or reduce their 
benefits. In practice it will undoubtedly be found that 
Section 30 (2), which permits an approved society to 
reject an applicant for membership on any ground 
except age, will lead to the classification of societies 
and the grading of benefits. This is one of the many 
weak spots in the Act, although it could not be avoided. 
An employee in weak health may be forced to insure 
in a society mainly comprised of people of the same 
class; the healthy, of course, will be accepted by the 
stronger concerns. 

How many approved societies will come into existence 
to administer the Act remains to be seen. ‘Already 
some three hundred certificates have been granted by 
the Commissioners, and further applications are con- 
stantly being received by them. It seems probable, 
all the same, that the great bulk of the work will 
be performed by a comparatively few large societies 
formed either by industrial insurance companies and 
collecting societies, leading friendly, dividing, or co- 
operative societies, or some of the more important 
trade unions—by some fifty societies in all. Among 
the great societies the competition for business is certain 
to be extretiely keen, and instirable persons of both 
sexes may &Xpect to be told by every agent that the 


society he represents will be able to grant the greatest 
benefits. 

All such statements should be taken with a grain 
of salt, because the Act is experimental, and the pay- 
ment of additional benefits will be mainly governed by 
three factors—(1) selection of risks; (2) economy of 
administration ; and (3) the rate of interest earned on 
the funds. It is noteworthy that not a single leading 
ordinary life office has so far indicated any desire 
to take a hand in the deal, and the insufance world 
will practically be represented in this new field by 
(a) the three societies formed by the Prudential Assur- 
ance Company, for men, women, and domestic servants 
respectively ; (b) the National Amalgamated Approved 
Society, organised by ten well-known companies and 
societies, including the Britannic, City Life, London and 
Manchester, Pearl, Pioneer, Refuge, and Royal London 
Mutual, ang (c) the Liverpool Victoria Legal Friendly 
Society. 

These three great organisations control between them 
nearly 50,000 of the most highly-trained agents in the 
United Kingdom, and their competition will be severely 
felt by the friendly societies who suffer from certain 
grave disadvantages. Many of the smaller societies, 
and branches of large societies, are actuarially unsound, 
and it is not certain that they will be permitted to pay 
full benefits until a condition of solvency has been 
attained. In a matter of this kind, again, much will 
depend upon efficiency of organisation, which is un- 
doubiedly possessed in the highest degree by the com- 
panies named. ‘Time will prove which class of society— 
industrial or friendly—is better adapted to the work to 
be carried out, but the probabilities point to the con- 
clusion that, except in special cases, the wider the 
experience the better will be the results obtained. Small 
local societies, indeed, are clearly not fitted for such 
work, because an epidemic may at any time occur and 
inundate them with claims for sick allowances. 


RESEARCH IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

ECAUSE a proposal of manifest value to the com- 

munity does not immediately bear fruit in a con- 
crete form, and is permitted temporarily to drift out 
of sight, its author need not be discouraged ; apparent 
apathy frequently arises from the knowledge that a 
question of far-reaching influence can be discussed 
neither adequately nor advantageously when public 
attention is focussed elsewhere. ‘‘-Research in Life 
Assurance ’’—-the issue raised by Mr. Lewis P. Orr, 
I.F.A., before the Faculty of Actuaries in December 
last—has not attracted much notice of late. And why? 
Because his able and thought-suggesting paper hap- 
pened to be read and published at inopportune moments, 
when most persons were thinking of the National 
Insurance Act and its consequences to themselves. 
Nothing more unfortunate could have occurred, for the 
importance of the subject dealt with by the secretary 
to the Scottish Life Office was generally admitted in 
actuarial and medical circles, and at any other time 
the support given to Mr. Orr’s views would probably 
have produced practical result. Neither in December, 
when the paper was read, nor in February, when it ap- 
peared in revised form in the Transactions of the Faculty, 
was the average man willing to consider any question 
that was not instantly pressing ; and in that expression 
may be included the directors and managers of most life 
offices—the very people who should be most interested 
in research work, and who would have to be consulted 
before the necessary expenditure could be authorised. 
Even actuaries have had their troubles to contend with 
of late; the Assurance Companies Act 1909 has not 
lessened their labours, and the Insurance Act has kept 
many of them busy. 

Is it now too soon to invite serious consideration 
of the several points elaborated by Mr. Orr in the 
paper in question? Mr. Lloyd George’s wonderful 
statute is still with us in a most acute fortn, and it will 
certaitily be some time before normal conditiotis again 
exist. The question of réstarch must nét, however, 


he allowed to drop; it is of i660 much consequence both 
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to the offices and the nation, and the sooner the work is 
undertaken the better will it be for all. It is unfortu- 
nately only too true that in certain respects British 
actuarial science is not abreast of the requirements of 
the age. The Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty 
should invariably lead, not follow, and in the matter of 
research in regard to some of the more subtle problems 
connected with life assurance practice other nations— 
notably the United States and Germany—are now setting 
the pace. This is not a position of which we, as a 
nation, can feel proud. In Great Britain the scientific 
actuary had his beginning, and it behoves us to see that 
he is not left behind because adequate funds for syste- 
matic and concentrated effort are not placed at his 
disposal. Hardly a doubt will be expressed as to the 
advisability of establishing a Bureau of Research, but 
to prove of real effective value it would have to be 
adequately endowed. 

In regard to the ability of British actuaries to hold 
their own against those of any other nation there can 
be no dispute ; what has been acomplished—with limited 
resources—in connexion with the investigation of the 
more important problems relating to mortality leaves no 
room for distrust as to the national value of such a 
Bureau as is proposed, provided its labours were not 
hampered by want of means. Although much informa- 
tion of incalculable value, alike to life office manage- 
ments and the nation at large, has been carefully 
tabulated in works which are always available to 
actuaries, scores of minor problems affecting life assur- 
ance progress and the welfare of the nation remain 
unsolved. Their solution would scarcely be possible 
except by a process of specialised research, such as is 
now being carried on in many other fields of scientific 
inquiry. 

Exactly in what directions research should be made 
might be difficult at present to state—so many channels 
for inquiry appear to be open and inviting entry. How 
slight, for instance, is our knowledge of personal and 
family history as affecting the duration of human life ; 
and a dozen similar thoughts arise. Recently Mr. 
W. Palin Elderton, the actuary of the Star Assurance 
Society, suggested that the assessment of impaired lives 
was based on an ‘‘ educated guess’’. Unfortunately 
neither the Institute nor the Faculty has ever controlled 
funds sufficiently liberal to enable systematic investiga- 
tion to be carried on in the by-ways of the science which 
they represent. Everybody is probably aware that 
facts and information of the utmost utility to national 
interests and the progress of life assurance lie buried 
in the various offices, but could be made available by 
joint effort, such as led to the production of the British 
Offices Life and Annuity Tables, now in general use. 

The desirability of research in new directions can 
scarcely be advocated too strongly ; indeed, its urgency 
is admitted. It certainly is not pleasant to realise 
that the actuaries of America, the Continent, and Aus- 
tralasia are beginning to take the Kad, if they have not 
actually done so already. At present the advantage is 
with them, because their services are, as a rule, more 
liberally remunerated and money is more readily forth- 
coming to foster work of public usefulness. The 
existing condition of affairs is not creditable to us as 
a nation, nor is it quite what might be expected from 
the directorates of opulent life offices. In this country 
the actuary, for some unexplainable reason, has been 
relegated to a secondary position; only too frequently 
he appears to have been regarded as an intelligent 
human machine. He has not, in a word, been given a 
fair chance to distinguish himself. All this should now 
come to an end. His value as a national asset has been 
recognised by the State, and his value in regard to life 
assurance progress in the future should be freely 
acknowledged by the public and the offices. If further 
research be necessary, as we think it is; if the founda- 
tion of a permanent bureau for the carrying out of such 
work be deemed advisable, there should be no stinting 
in the way of funds, because in these days good work 
is invariably costly, and the nation which obtains the 
best will the more surely succeed. 

Frepk. N. Newcomer, 


FIRE UNDERWRITING PROFITS. 


PERIODICALLY, as happened especially during 

the opening years of the current century, new 
companies are formed in’ considerable numbers to 
undertake the work of fire insurance in accordance with 
non-tariff ideals. The reason given for the creation of 
these companies has seldom varied; mostly it has 
resolved itself into a charge of extortion against the 
older and stronger companies constituting the Fire 
Offices’ Committee, whose fixed premiums, based upon 
their joint experience over a number of years, are alleged 
to be excessive. It is possible that at one time there 
was some foundation for this complaint, as fully twenty 
years ago large reserve funds had been accumulated and 
the interest earned on those funds sufficed to provide 
shareholders with very satisfactory dividends. All this, 
indeed, can be admitted, but it is quite certain that fire 
underwriting has not paid equally well in recent years. 
Although the dimensions of the business have increased 
to an enormous extent during the last two decades, the 
companies, taken as a body, have not gained appre- 
ciably, if at all, in strength, for their premiums and 
reserves bear much the same proportion one to the other 
that they did in the ‘‘ nineties ’’. In all probability the 
majority of the companies are less strong than was then 
the case; resources have been added to largely, but 
liabilities have increased in a greater ratio, and in several 
instances a distinct weakening of the position once held 
is discernible. 

The dividends paid by the few fire insurance com- 
panies that have survived and prospered are unquestion- 
ably liberal enough to excite cupidity in some minds, 
but people who envy a few shareholders their present 
good fortune entirely overlook certain facts. Not five 
per cent. of the fire offices which have been started in 
this country are still in existence, and in the failures 
which have occurred shareholders’ capital to the extent 
of millions has disappeared. It must further be remem- 
bered that the great companies by going abroad were 
enabled immensely to enlarge the volume of their trans- 
actions, which in some cases is now disproportionate 
to the amount of capital actually invested in the busi- 
ness. Take the Royal Insurance Company for example. 
It has a paid-up capital of £441,702, but in 1911 its 
fire premiums produced nearly four million pounds, or 
about nine times as much, and the value of the pro- 
perty insured under the policies it has granted can 
scarcely be calculated. The Commercial Union is 
another case in point. Dividends have merely to be 
paid on £295,000 of capital, but the premiums pro- 
duced £3,182,871 last year. Then we have the Sun 
with £120,000 paid up and a premium income approxi- 
mating to one and a half million pounds, the Norwich 
Union with £132,000 and £1,118,529, the London and 
Lancashire with £264,125 and £ 1,607,108, and the 
North British and Mercantile with £687,500 and 
£:2,379,040 respectively. A few of the companies do, 
it is true, possess substantial paid-up capitals, but in 
their cases only moderate dividends are paid, and these 
are largely derived from the shareholders’ investments. 

Critics of insurance companies—they are plentiful 
enough—constantly forget that the larger part of the 
money distributed among proprietors is obtained from 
interest and other sources unconnected with fire under- 
writing, which in recent years has not proyed very 
remunerative. At times, no doubt, substantial profits 
are realised by the companies—1gog and 1910, for 
instance, proved remarkably good years—but in other 
periods their gains are small, and years occur when, 
owing to conflagrations, most of the underwriting 
accounts have to be balanced on the wrong side. From 
the date of the San Francisco disaster up to the end 
of 1910 the companies undoubtedly did well, and the 
serious losses sustained in California in April 1906 had 
then been practically recovered. Exceptional profits 
were made in that year and the year before, and large 
sums were added to reserve funds or transferred to 
profit and loss accounts. } 

Less satisfactory conditions appear to have obtained 
last year, and when the detailed statements deposited 
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with the Board of Trade are available for inspection it 
will probably be found that the aggregate profit realised 
was not considerable—it never does approach the sensa- 
tional, notwithstanding the popular belief. Even in 
igto, when the summary of all transactions showed that 
out of £29,157,784 received in premiums, only 
£14,039,900, or 48. 15 per cent., was needed to mect 
losses, the underwriting surplus could scarcely be 
regarded as extravagant. Commission absorbed 
£4,809, 368, or 16.49 per cent., and 45,849,726, or 
20.06 per cent., disappeared in management expenses ; 
the reserve for unexpired risks (unearned premiums) had 
to be increased from £/11,802,508 to £12,282,411, or 
by £479,903, calling for 1.65 per cent. more, and 
£1,287,029—4.41 per cent.—was placed to additional 
reserve, a former total of £/12,033,932 being increased 
© £13,320,961. Including the amount of £'1,287,029 
added to general reserves—and this was sadly needed 
as a fire loss fund—the underwriting profit of 
this exceptionally prosperous year was £/3,978,887, or 
13.65 per cent. of the total premiums received by all 
companies and underwriting syndicates which made 
returns to the Board of Trade. On the other hand, 
if the strengthening of reserves be regarded as a neces- 
sary provision, the net profit disclosed is 42,691,858, or 
only 9.24 per cent. 

In view of the serious risks run by underwriters, and 
the disastrous losses they incur at times, a clear profit 
of less than 10 per cent. of the premiums they raise 
could scarcely be considered excessive ; but it must be 
remembered that in ordinary years the profit is much 
narrower, as the accounts published this spring clearly 
prove. While most of the smaller companies either 
lost money in 1911, or scraped through at best, their 
more important tariff competitors had almost without 
exception to face greatly diminished earnings, albeit 
the American field again produced satisfactory results, 
such as cannot be anticipated from the current pertod. 
The whole truth in regard to the 1911 underwriting is 
not yet known, but, taking those companies whose 
annual accounts are presented in a form enabling the 
trading profit to be ascertained, the comparison between 
the two years ie and teins works out as follows : 


Fire “Trading. Fire *Trading 
Company Premiums Profit =| Premiums Profit 
IgIt 
| 

Alliance ... eee 1,307,482 | 326,699 1,324,224 203,950 
Atlas eee 1,041,194 | 195,749 1,041,166 89,330 
British Law eco ove 100,123 | 22,221 101,754 14,773 
Caledonian eee eee 437,980 50, 564 438,146 39,218 
Century eee 29,765 | 2,211 35,625 1,421 
City Equitable ... ove 58,657 8,115 77,014 3,304 
Commercial Union ee 33,139,967 | 480,844 | 3,182,871 265,958 
General Accident eee 145,334 13,873 125,653  +10,120 
Guardian .. eee 578,916 77,493 594,114 15,467 
Law Union and Rock ~ 234,712 48,652 233,716 27,715 

Liverpool and London > | 
and Globe... 2,788,849 | 395,369 | 2,839,672 | 219,663 
London & Lancashire Fire 1,555,809 | 231,722 | 1,607,108 | 268,227 
London Assurance eee 657.415 107,852 | 661,171 68,274 
North British & Mercantile 2,208,667 323,509 | 2,379,040 70, 302 
Northern .. 1,273,731 175,227 | 1,242,975 129,941 
Norwich Union Fire 1,087,817 {93,419 | 1,118,529 75,860 
Phoenix ... eee 1,410,009 168,429 | 1,398,456 91,014 
Property ... eee ove | 13,554, §1,085 25,892 5,904 
Provincial eee eee 18,679} 2,195 21,670 1,156 
Royal... eve 3,895,074 538,176 | 3,953,479 | 391,666 
Royal Exchange soe 809,368 144,142 798,221 34,929 
Scottish Union & National 688,618 75.396 707,900 30,644 
State eee ove eee 188,223 24,160 191,583 10,783 
Sun eee 1,471,197 277,572 1,485,245 | 126,617 
West of Scotland ove 31,055 5,424 31,795 | 3,519 
Yorkshire eee ae 289,580 45,780 319,446 25,098 
Totals ove coe | 25,431,333 3 835,876 | 25,925,465 2,204,673 


‘Trading profit p per cent, : 1910, 15.08; 1911, 8. 50. 


* Includes sums added to general reserve funds. 

+ Loss on year's working. : 

~ Unearned premium reserve increased from 34.07 per cent. to 40 per 
cent. 

§ _Unearned premium reserve increased to 40 per cent. 


In the first of the two years substantial profits were 
made by the twenty-six companies included in the tabu- 
lation, but, after deducting the sums carried to reserve 
in order to make good the San Francisco losses, the 


profit of 15.08 per cent. was reduced to about 10 per 


cent. But in 1911—also a fairly good year for inter- 
national underwriters—the trading profit decreased to 
8.5 per cent., and it was considerably less when the 
necessary additions had been made to the reserve funds. 
Probably the two years, taken together, would yield 
about normal results, leaving fire losses out of the 
question. But these, although nothing serious may 
occur for a few years in succession, have to be taken into 
account, and when allowance is made for them not much 
is left to add to the dividends paid to shareholders out 
of other sources. Apparently the leading companies 
have a normal underwriting margin of from 10 to 12 
per cent. in their favour, and were there no such mis- 
fortunes as general fires, devastating scores of acres 
covered with valuable property, it might be possible to 
assert that fariff offices charge too highly for the services 
they render the community. Unfortunately the facts 
contradict the fashionable theory that rates are exces- 
sive. Subjected to the usual tests for solvency, the 
leading companies are found to be no stronger than at 
the end of 1905, while the experience of non-tariff offices 
since that year leaves no room for doubt as to 
the inadequacy of the premiums they charge their cus- 
tomers. <A few specially well managed ‘ non tariffs ”’ 
have made real profits on a small scale, but the majority 
have contrived to lose the whole or the greater part of 
the capital supplied by shareholders, and in many cases 
failure has occurred through inability to pay indemnity 
claims. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN LIFE OFFICES. 


NE useful effect of the Assurance Companies Act 
1909 is that in future it will be possible to ascertain 
in what measure the business of British institutions 
is being affected by the competition of those Colonial 
and United States life offices which, with characteristic 
enterprise, have established, or may hereafter establish, 
branches in this country. Prior to that Act coming 
into force the Board of Trade were not empowered to 
call for any separate return showing the extent of the 
business transacted here, and it is probable that, as a 
result of such special treatment, most persons formed 
an exaggerated opinion in regard to the magnitude of 
the operations of these great concerns. Now it is 
apparent that their rivalry could never have been very 
serious. Part A of the Government return of life assur- 
ance companies shows that in 1g10 the British premium 
income of the eleven companies established outside the 
United Kingdom was £:1,492,774, and that a further 
amount of £317,024 was received by them as considera- 
tion for annuities sold. Although these totals are 
undoubtedly substantial, they seem almost insignificant 
by comparison with the corresponding receipts by 
British companies, who in the same _ year raised 
£ 28,994,404 in ordinary premiums and £ 2,289,220 in 
the form of annuity-consideration. Of these amounts, 
moreover, £.3,130,084 and £94,318 respectively were 
derived from assurances placed outside the United 
Kingdom, so that in this respect the balance is still 
heavily weighed down on our own side. 

Of the above-mentioned amount of £1,492,774 the 
great bulk was received by the three great New York 
offices, their proportion of the whole being as follows : 
Mutual Life of New York, £421,782; New York Life, 
£354,570; and Equitable Life of the United States, 
£278,394. Australian offices also raised fairly con- 
siderable incomes here; their totals, in order of magni- 
tude, being : Colonial Mutual Life, £99,753; National 
Mutual of Australasia, £69,463; Australian Mutual 
Provident, £58,065; and Mutual Life and Citizens, 
£32,881, plus a small sum derived from industrial 
premiums. Among the Canadian group the business 
was almost equally divided between the Canada Life 
and the Sun Life of Canada, £79,322 being raised by 
the former and £77,685 by the latter, while the shares 
of the Confederation Life and Manufacturers’ L..e were 
£13,939 and £6920 respectively. 

With respect to annuities, most of the honours of 
the year 1910 went to the Sun Life of Canada, which has 
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ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS’ RECORD 


During its first hundred years 
the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company has built up 
and maintained a world-wide reputa- 
tion for promptitude and liberality in 
dealing with all Claims made under 
its policies. Since its establishment 
in 1809 the total Claims paid by the 

Company have 


EXCEEDED 65 MILLION POUNDS 


COMPOUND | 
BONUSES 


The Company allocates Bonuses on 
the popular “ Compound” plan. At 
the last Valuation Bonus additions to 
Policies varied in amount from £1 10s 


to £3 13s. % per annum on original 


sums assured. 


Amount of Surplus divided amongst 
Policyholders, £1,225,000 


NORTH 
BRITISH 


MERCANTILE 


in which are 
vested the 
Shares of the 


RAILWAY 


PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE CO. 
The Oldest Accident 
Office in the World 


and of the 


OCEAN MARINE 
INSURANCE €0,, LTD, 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


FIRE, LIFE, 
ANNUITIES 


Funds exceed 22,500,000 
Income exceeds £5,000,000 


London - 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
Edinburgh = 64 Princes Sttect 


Accidents of all Kinds 
Burglary—Motor Car Risks, 


Workmen’s Compensation, 
&c, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Marine and Transport 
Insurances—— 


2 & 3 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
The Twentieth Century Option Policy 


provides immediate family protection 
or personal provision at age 60, either 
by a guaranteed cash payment or a 


fixed Annuity for remainder of life. 


5% INVESTMENT 


This Policy secures the payment of an 

Annuity of 5% on the Capital sum 

during the life of a nominee, on whose 

death the Capital sum becomes 
payable— 


A Valuable Investment 
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made a special feature of the business during the last 
few years. The share of this company in the £317,024 
received as purchase money was £245,088, leaving 
only £71,936 for division among nine other offices in 
the following proportions: National Mutual of Aus- 
tralasia, £20,883; Australian Mutual Provident, 
£20,596; New York Life, #11,072; Canada Life, 
7877; Mutual of New York, £4410; Confederation 
fie £3855; Equitable of the United States, £23515 
Colonial Mutual, £782; and Mutual Life and Citizens’, 
#110 only. 
' Whether the Canadian Sun will be able to retain 
the long lead it held at the end of 1910 is rather uncer- 
tain, because the more powerful Canada Life has since 
made a special appeal to purchasers of annuities on this 
dide of the Atlantic. The accounts of this company 
show that its scheme must have met with a remarkably 
favourable reception, inasmuch as about £73,084 was 
raised by the London office as consideration money, 
whereas the amount received by the Montreal institu- 
tion decreased to £217,186, or by nearly twenty-eight 
thousand pounds. In this department of insurance 
activity it certainly does look as if our home offices may 
experience considerable difficulty in holding their own 
against Colonial competition, because the higher rates 
of interest earned by the companies established in 
Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia enable 
them at present to offer annuitants terms which British 
actuaries would justly deem unsafe. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


In order fully to appreciate the present importance of this 
office it is only necessary to refer to.the balance-sheet made 
up ason 31 December 1911. At that date the paid-up capital 
stood at £1,000,000, and there were funds and _ reserves 
amounting to £22,214,396 more. Of this large total sum 
£16,391,454 was represented by life assurance funds, 
£1,362,662 by annuity funds, £2,106,697 by the fire insurance 
fund, £429,335 by the marine insurance fund, £738,677 by 
the sinking fund and capital redemption fund, £149,306 by 
the employers’ liability. insurance fund, £112,466 by the 
miscellaneous insurance fund, £108,649 by the general fund, 
£11,540 by the personal accident insurance fund, and 
£803,612 by the balance at credit of profit and loss. 

Such totals—they are always swelling—afford some idea 
of the extent and ramifications of the business which is 
carried on by an up-to-date modern insurance office. Practi- 
cally every description of assurance and insurance work is 
to-day undertaken by the Alliance, and even an experienced 
broker might be puzzled to think of a risk—apart from some 
gambling transaction—that could not be covered in one or 
other of its many departments. That the company is ex- 
tremely popular is proved by the largeness of the sums it 
annually raises in the form of premiums, and its popularity 
is certainly well deserved, for there is not a single department 
that does not exhibit almost exceptional financial strength. 
In the fire, marine, personal accident, employers’ liability, 
and miscellaneous departments alike 40 per cent. of the year’s 
premium income is reserved for unexpired risks, and 
additional reserves are held on an unusually liberal scale. 
The current accounts show, for instance, the following 
premiums and reserves :— 


Premiums’ Reserve Additional Total 
1911 of 40%. Reserve. Reserves, 
Fire +++ £1,324,223 £529.690 £1,577,007 £2,106,697 
Marine ... eer - 197,194 79,166 350,169 429,335 
Personal Accident 9,350 3,740 7,005 10,745 
Employers’ Liability ... $9,964 39,986 79,246 119,232 
Miscellaneous ... . 42,877 17,151 89,185 106,336 


Policy-holders were, of course, further protected by the profit 
ard loss balance, which stood at £408,124 after provision 
had been made for the dividend payable on 5 July next, and 
also by the paid-up and subscribed capital. Undeniable 
security is thus afforded them, and it is not surprising to 
find that the business of the company is constantly 
extending. 

_ In one respect the Alliance is rather unfortunate. Its great 
importance as a life office is apt to be partially overlooked, 
owing to separate accounts having to be kept in respect of 
the businesses of the Imperial, Provident, and Economic Life 
Offices which were taken over. Including the transactions of 
those offices, the total premium income exceeded £1,162,000 
last year, £613,976 being received by the Alliance, 
£116,433 by the Imperial, £179,260 by the Provident, and 
£248,413, £125, and £4471 by the Economic. In the same 


way, too, the volume of new business transacted in 1911 was 
partly obscured. The Alliance itself completed 2172 life 
policies for an 2mount of £1,449,896, but it also issued in 
its Economic section 534 other life policies for £350,666, 
making 2706 policies for £1,800,562 in all. In this depart- 
ment the expenses of management, including commission, 
are limited to 10 per cent. of the premiums, a provision that 
ensures the payment of satisfactory bonuses, and in each case 
the average rate of interest earned is satisfactory, exceeding 
4 per cent. before deduction of income tax. The payment of 
liberal bonuses is therefore practically a foregone conclusion, 
and on the last three occasions, in 1899, 1904, and 1909, 
Alliance policies were allotted bonuses at the rate of 30s. per 
cent. per annum on sums assured and existing bonuses. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


In conjunction with its subsidiary companies, the old 
‘*Railway Passengers’’ and the ‘‘Ocean Marine’’, the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company now 
satisfactorily undertakes business in almost every branch of 
insurance enterprise, and the total income of the three com- 
panies combined largely exceeds five million pounds. In 
the principal North British section the various premiums 
produced £3,517,813 last year, after reassurances had been 
deducted ; £204,514 was received from purchasers of annui- 
ties, and £828,385 as net interest on the invested capital 
and funds. The revenue of the accident (‘‘ Railway Pas- 
sengers’’) department was also considerable, £390,719 being 
derived from premiums and £20,707 from interest; while 
the marine (‘‘Ocean’’) section contributed £240,758 and 
£31,934 respectively. Putting the matter in another way, 
we may say that the premiums of all sorts amounted to 
£4,049,290, annuities brought in £204,514, and £871,025 
was derived from investments, 

Fortunately for the supporters of this world-famous office, 
which celebrated its one hundredth anniversary in Novem- 
ber 1909, the accumulated funds are fully equal to the task 
of meeting any strain that may be placed upon them as a 
consequence of the stupendous liabilities which have been 
assumed. The accounts rendered this spring show that on 
31 December last the total funds of the three companies, 
including paid-up capital and preference stock, amounted 
to £23,586,436—namely, North British, £22,321,161; Rail- 
way Passengers, £563,127; and Ocean Marine, £702,148—- 
full provision having first been made for all immediate 
liabilities. The strength of the position that is held by the 
North British and Mercantile is at once apparent, and it 
manifests itself still more strongly as the separate accounts 
are examined. 

The life account similarly 
strength. From premiums the sum of £1,127,061 was 
raised, but the life assurance fund then stood at 
£13,125,442, having increased by £483,960 during the year. 
In this case also the rate of interest earned is found to be 
satisfactory. Although income-tax required £27,943, a net 
amount of £517,110 was taken credit for, and the average 
rate, calculated upon the mean fund of the year, must have 
exceeded 4 per cent. What it exactly was need not be 
computed, because the last valuation showed that in 1910 
the rate was £4 6s. 8d. per cent., before deduction of 
income-tax. The annuity fund, which now amounts to 
£3,010,718, is just as well invested, and returns a clear 
4 per cent., after providing for the duty; and a similar 
remark would be practically true with respect to the sinking 
fund account. In this connexion it is distinctly interesting 
to discover that in the capable hands of the North British 
management the funds of the Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company have been rendered considerably more productive. 
In all branches of that business a satisfactory rate of 
interest is now being obtained, and the Ocean Marine funds 
are also well invested. Both these departments—accident 
and marine—made notable progress last year, business being 
naturally stimulated by the knowledge that all engage- 
ments entered into by the Railway Passengers and Ocean 
Marine Companies had behind them the indisputable 
guarantee afforded by the good faith and wealth of one 
of the soundest insurance companies ever established in the 
United Kingdom. 

At the moment, however, the life department is attracting 
most attention, inasmuch as the 1912 prospectus, recently 
issued, shows that substantial reductions have been made in 
the premiums charged for without-profit policies. The 
alterations affect ordinary whole-life, limited payment, and 
endowment assurances alike, and considerably reduce the 
annual cost of a policy under either of the three tables. 
Two new tables have also been introduced. Convertible 
term assurances are now granted at moderate rates, and a 
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ESTABLISHED 1862. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
Head Office—66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


TOTAL FUNDS AND ASSETS EXCEED - - 82,900,000 


LIFE ASSURANCE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


LOW RATES. ee SIMPLE CONDITIONS. ee WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 
The ‘“*‘SUPREME”’ | 
Accident and All-IlIness Policy. | “DESIRABLE” Motorists’ Policy. 
In addition to providing large Capital Sums for | Repairs executed on Owner’s authority. 
Death, compensates up to 104 weeks for all Insured value payable in event of total loss 
Accidents, and up to 52 weeks for all Illnesses. or destruction. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. Free Leg Daieaee and Technical Advice. 
— 


‘The following Classes of Business Transacted— 


LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. BURGLARY. 


Workmen’s Compensation. Domestic Servants. Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Motor Car. Fidelity Guarantee. Plate Glass. Boilers. Gas and Steam Engines. 


Lifts, etc. Loss of Profits. License Insurance. Executor and Trustee. 
PROSPECTUSES and EVERY INFORMATION W. ANEAS MACKAY, 
MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. General Manager and Secretary 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
FUNDS EXCEED .... ... £1,739,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ee £30,000 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, 
BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed 
Contracts, securing a bonus of £2 per cent.; 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3 QUEEN ST. PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 
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praisoworthy endeavour has been made to solve one of the 
problems connected with life assurance in old age. Whaole- 
life, without-profit assurances, with freedom from pre- 
miums in old age, can now be had at exactly the same 
yates as were formerly quoted: for similar policies containing 
no such provision. Under the new table all premiums cease 
at age sixty or later, according to the age (half-year) at 
entry, and the policy-holder knows in advance the maxi- 
mum number of premiums he can be called upon to pay. For 
instance, at age twenty the payments are limited to forty, 
at age thirty to thirty-seven, at age forty to thirty-two, 
and at age fifty to twenty-seven. Policies of this kind, 
which cost very little, are likely to prove popular among 
persons who for various reasons do not see their way to 
pay the higher rates demanded for contracts entitling to 
a share of the profits, and they mark a great advance on 
the ordinary without-profit policies usually sold. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue Canadian life offices have unquestionably made won- 
derful progress in recent years—progress, in two or three 
cases, of exceptional merit. Founded in 1847, the 
Canada Life Assurance Company was always typical, and 
probably will always remain typical, of New World enter- 
prise at its best; because the sudden departure from con- 
servative principles, which for several years added to the 
expenditure and adversely affected the bonuses, was generally 
admitted to have been brought about by the activity of a 
younger competitor. Having held the lead for so many years, 
the Canada was compelled to defend its important interests, 
but when the object in view had been attained there was a 
gradual return to the former policy; outlays have been 
reduced and the business has again become highly profitable. 
In 1911, all things considered, the company probably 
achieved a higher measure of prosperity than ever before. 
The premium income increased by £44,037 to £853,366; the 
annuity income by £76,134 to £91,211; the interest income 
by £34,040 to £436,698; the new business completed by 
£555,203 to £2,569,945; while, at £8,780,474, the assurance 
and annuity funds showed an increase of £700,361—by far 
the largest amount ever accumulated in a single year. 
Including the funds belonging to shareholders there was 
protection for policy-holders to the extent of £9,002,337 at 
the end of last year. 

Reference to the annual report shows that the rate of 
interest earned on the mean funds of the year was 5.17 per 
cent. before deduction of income tax and State fees. This 
rate compared with 5.03 per cent. in 1910, 4.70 per cent. in 
1907, and 4.24 per cent. in 1899. The improvement secured 
explains why this company can offer specially favourable 
terms to annuitants; it can obviously afford to give more for 
money than can most offices. Apart from profits resulting 
from the sale of securities at advanced prices—often a fruit- 
ful source of revenue—more than 5 per cent. net is now 
being earned on the total funds, whereas the rates assumed 
for valuation purposes are 3 per cent. for with-profit policies 
and annuities granted since 31 December 1899, and 35 per 
cent. for all other assurances, bonus additions, and annuities. 

A position of unusual strength therefore exists, because 
already rather more than one-half of the assurances have 
been placed on the lower valuation basis—3 per cent.—and 
practically the whole of the annuities are valued with that 
rate of interest. Very few life offices have such a wide 
margin in their favour. Towards the total surplus of 
£265,808 realised in 1911 interest contributed £168,995, 
the difference of £96,813 being made up of profits derived 
from mortality and minor sources. On 31 December last there 
was a total surplus of £722,571 available. In view of this 
fact it seems not unlikely that when quinquennial profits 
are next distributed, as at 31 December 1914, the Canada 
Life will report a surplus larger than a million and a quarter 
pounds. That amount, indeed, would be exceeded were the 
profits of the past year to be merely maintained. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
A PpuReLY mutual society spending one year with another 
rather less than one-third of the amount provided for future 
expenses and profits could scarcely fail to declare satis- 
factory bonuses when the time arrives to distribute the sur- 
plus. Only inefficient management in other directions could 
bring about a contrary result. ‘The Old Equitable’’ does 
not employ canvassers. Hence at the end of a valuation 
period it always has about two-thirds of its premium 
‘“‘loading’’, plus interest thereon, available for division 
among the members, ard it can now also count upon a 
further large sum in the form of compound interest earned 
‘during the five years on £483,124, which is the amount of 


the permanent reserve fund. The society also possesses 
another constant source of profit, inasmuch as its valuation 
was placed on a 24 per cent. basis in 1899, and the net rate 
of interest earned on the assurance fund, then about £3 11s. 
per cent., has since risen considerably, and now leaves a 
margin of about 14 per cent. On three of its four sides, 
therefore, the Equitable fortress is absolutely unassailable ; 
only one-third of the loading is spent, the reserve fund may 
be expected to produce about £100,000 during the course of 
the quinquennium, and there is now the practical assurance 
that one-third of the net interest earned on the life assur- 
unce fund will be free for distribution when the valuation 
is completed. 

On its fourth side, however, the Equitable, notwithstand- 
ing its excessive financial strength, is liable to attack, but 
its defences on this side are wonderfully strong, and for a 
period of more than a century, at all events, ‘ Old 
Mortality ”’ has been kept at a respectful distance. He has 
certainly slain many of the members, but so careful has been 
the watch kept that throughout the whole of this long period 
barely three-fourths of the number the society was prepared 
to lose actually succumbed. In view of this fact it is pos- 
sible to assert that the Equitable stronghold is now absolutely 
impregnable on all sides. From the standpoint of vitality 
the lives accepted for life assurance are far above the 
average quality disclosed by the British offices O™ table 
of mortality. In the first place the average sum assured 
per policy proves that the chief patronage of the office is 
derived from persons in the higher walks of life, whose 
greater longevity has constantly been revealed; and, 
secondly, most of the business obtained results from per- 
sonal introduction, which is known to yield favourable 
mortality results. It is also probable that the medical 
supervision may be more effective than in most cases; 
certainly it is easier to deal with a small than with a large 
number of proposals, which occasionally necessitate the 
employment of less experienced medical examiners. In this 
connexion it may be mentioned that an _ investigation 
covering the thirty years 1863-93, showed that on the average 
the members of this old society live from two to three years 
longer than those assured by the life offices generally, and 
it is probable that similar conditions still obtain, for there 
has been no appreciable change in the character of the 
business transacted by the society, which remains, as in 
the past, of the highest possible quality, 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE AND GENERAL. 


Tue home business of the London and Lancashire is expand- 
ing, and the company yearly increases in popularity. Of its 
total premium income in 1911 £141,664 was derived from the 
United Kingdom and £183,025 from the Colonies and foreign 
countries. More than two-fifths of the premiums are, there- 
fore, from Great Britain and Ireland. Time was when 
foreign connexions were a weakness: they are now becoming 
a source of profit. Two advantages are possessed by offices 
with important foreign and Colonial connexions—the rate 
of interest earned on their funds is higher than in 
other cases, and their mortality experience is, cr should 
be, mcre favourable. It was always recognised that 
reduced expenditure would at once lead to thorough 
prosperity, but improvement was difficult so long as 
native competitors at a distance remained extravagant. Now 
that Canadian and Australasian companies have realised the 
necessity to economise international life offices will stand 
a better chance, and it may be possible to operate a foreign 
business at a moderate cost. What was accomplished by the 
management of the London and Lancashire Life and General 
Assurance Association last year is suggestive, at any rate, of 
important possibilities. This office reported large increases 
under the several heads of new business, premium income, 
funds, and interest earnings, but it contrived, at the same 
time, materially to reduce its outlays. Under the first two 
heads the comparison between 1910 and 1911 was as follows : — 


Life Policies Net Sum Single Annual Total 
Issued Assured Premiums Premiums Premiums 
Year No. & £ & £ 
623,456 4,364 23.732 318,358 
1911 ... 1,630 768,173 2,812 26 942 324,690 


Moreover, the amount of the life assurance and annuity 
fund ircreased from £2,591,262 to £2,693,949, and the net 
sum earned as interest from £101,572 to £104,733. Such 
gains are undoubtedly important, but the real significance 
of the year’s work is not discovered until the expen- 
diture of the two years is compared. Expenses of manage- 
ment were reduced by £659, and £2688 was saved in the 
charge for commission—wholly, it appears, in connexion with 


the Colonial section of the business, which last year showed 
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PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Offices: 19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Total Funds Exceed Claims Paid Exceed 
£ 15,000,000 £88,000,000 


Chairman: Rt. Hon, LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.CS.L 


FIRE : LIFE : ACCIDENT : MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Burglary, Trustee and Executor,’etc. 


LOANS ARE GRANTED ON REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS AND ON FREEHOLD 
AND LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES. 


General Manager: Sir GERALD H. RYAN. 


The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 


of the United States, 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE Financial Statement for the year 1911 shows that the Society has 
made material progress. Good increases are shown in Assets, Premium 
Income, etc. The following are some of the principal items: 


Assets, December 31st, 1911 £104,068,656 
Surplus (including Deferred Bonus Fund) - 17,828,766 
New Insurance, 1911 - - 25,698,535 
Outstanding Insurance, December ist, 1911 - 282,653,222 
Paid to Policyholders in 1911 - - 11,286,327 
Cash Bonuses to Policyholders, 1911 - ° 2,541,465 


The rate of interest on the Society’s funds is higher, and the expense rate is lower than for the 
previous year. The New Insurance paid for shows an increase of £2,809,713 over 1910. The 
total amount of Cash Bonuses paid to Policyholders in 1911 shows an increase of over £360,000. 


Policies are issued on the Annual Cash Bonus Plan with 
numerous advantageous features. Write for particulars. 


Head Office ',°74! 25> 346 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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the greater relative expansion. When improvement of this 
kind can be secured in a single year it is only reasonable 
to expect that a few years hence the London and Lancashire 
will be able to conduct its steadily expanding business at a 
moderate cost, leaving a substantial margin of profit. With 
all classes of insurance being done at home, and with its 
hold on Colonial and foreign business, the London and 
Lancashire may be said to have two strings to its bow, both 
strong. 


EQUITABLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Our of favour for a time, the three leviathan life offices 
having headquarters in New York have already regained 
most of the ground lost in the years succeeding the memor- 
able investigations which led to the so-called Armstrong 
Laws being enacted by the State of New York, and 
the accounts they now render testify to constantly rising 
popularity. Nor does the rapid recovery they have made 
afford any cause for surprise, in view of the administrative 
improvements effected. Of the famous trio, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States is perhaps most 
interesting, inasmuch as it was founded several years later 
than either of its two competitors, made the more sensa- 
tional progress, and felt most severely the effects of ‘‘ Yellow 
Press’’ agitation and the subsequent panic legislation. In 
its case recuperation has proved not only swift, but unde- 
niably complete. At the end of 1907 the funds amounted to 
£87,716,603, whereas a total of £104,068,656 was reported on 
31 December last, showing that rather more than £16,350,000 
had been saved during the four years. A great increase in 
the new business of the society also occurred during the 
same period. In 1907 the new sums assured totalled 
£15,058,945, but in 1911 the aggregate of these transactions 
had risen to £25,698,535, and that amount showed an 
increase of £2,809,713 over the figures for the preceding 
year. In another way also the prosperity that was enjoyed 
in 1911 was very clearly demonstrated. In 1910 the amount 
of insurance in force increased by £2,427,104, to 
£276,841,111, whereas last year there was a gain of 
£5,812,111, and at the close of the year insurance protection 
to an amount of £282,653,222 was being given to upwards 
of 535,000 policy-holders. 

™ is in another direction, however, that the Equitable 
of the United States has made the most solid progress in 
recent years. Partly as a consequence of reduced expendi- 
ture, and partly, also, because the investments have been 
made more remunerative, the amount yearly distributed in 
the form of cash bonuses has greatly expanded. In 1907, 
when the total premium income was almost as considerable 
as it is to-day, these bonuses amounted to £1,554,496, and 
they have since increased by nearly one million pounds, the 
actual amounts paid in each of the last four years having 
been £1,720,228 in 1908, £1,955,814 in 1909, £2,171,711 in 
1910, and £2,541,465 last year. These figures indicate the 
extent of the improvement which has taken place in the 
condition of this office. When practically one-fourth of all 
premiums received during one year are returned in cash 
to policy-holders, it is obvious that a profitable business is 
being transacted. The reserves have been placed on a stronger 
basis, and the total surplus, which includes the amount 
held on behalf of deferred bonus policies, unquestionably 
ensures future safety. 


SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tunree facts stand out with special prominence when the 
record of this Edinburgh company is examined. One of the 
youngest of our life offices, having been established in the 
year 1881, it has with absolute consistency declared liberal 
bonuses at the rate of £2 per cent. for each completed year 
of assurance after the first; it has also placed its valua- 
tion on an undeniably sound basis, the two last investiga- 
tions having been made by the British Offices O™ and O™ (6) 
tables of mortality, with only 3 per cent. assumed interest ; 
and, thirdly, participating policy-holders now share in the 
surplus to the extent of 95 per cent. of the profits declared 
to be divisible. The Scottish Life, in fact, has had a 
unique career, and it already ranks among the leading 
institutions, although it only recently completed its 
thirtieth year. A more successfully managed office could 
not be found. At the end of 1911 a life assurance fund 
of £1,743,671 had been accumulated, and the rate of 
interest earned during that year, calculated on the mean 
of the funds, was £4 6s. 10d., before deduction of income- 
tax. Moreover, a substantial premium income was then 
in existence, for a total of £182,644 was reported, after all 
reassurance premiums had been deducted. For an office 
transacting ordinary life business only, and barely threo 
decades old, this amount is considerable, and it testifies to 


the popularity which is now enjoyed as a result of con- 
stantly sound administration. In point of fact the Scottish 
Life has now become a serious competitor for new business, 
and the company issued 1239 policies last year, and 
increased its assurances by more than half a million 
pounds. Economic management is disclosed by an expense 
ratio well under 16 per cent., and the significance of this 
ratio is emphasised by the fact that the new yearly premiums 
represented nearly 10 per cent. of the total premiums. 


PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Like several other specially active insurance companies, 
the ‘“‘Phonix’’ was started in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and the company is’“now about one 
hundred and thirty years old. Age, however, has not 
impaired its vigour, for there are few offices which at the 
moment exhibit more frequent symptoms of vitality and 
progressiveness. In all departments of its work—fire, 
marine, employers’ liability, accident, and life—the busi- 
ness is increasing, and the aggregate premium income 
raised is fully commensurate with the amount of the accu- 
mulated funds, which now approximate to £15,000,000. 
The life business, in particular, has made excellent pro- 
gress of late, and in 1911 the premiums amounted to 
£703,208, and £96,705 was received as consideration for 
annuities sold, while interest increased the total income of 
the department to £1,197,495. Substantial patronage— 
always forthcoming—indicates that the contracts issued 
satisfy the requirements of the assuring classes. Last year 
2220 policies were completed for a net amount of £1,232,069, 
and the new premiums, single and annual, produced 
£54,449 in all. Funds are also being accumulated at a 
very encouraging rate, and, at £10,362,986, the total on 
31 December showed an advance of £323,223. Of course 
the fire department is still the chief source of revenue, and 
in 1911 the premiums (net) totalled £1,398,456. Of this 
amount £650,000—an unusually high proportion—was 
reserved for unexpired risks, and policy-holders were further 
protected by a general reserve fund of £1,100,000, to which 
had to be added £283,348 at credit of profit and _ loss 
account. It is evident that the Phoenix has ceased to feel 
the effects of the fire losses incurred a few years ago. The 
marine insurance business of the company is also of very 
considerable importance, and last year the premiums 
yielded £480,380, having been greatly increased by the 
taking over of the Union Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
In this department, again, policy-holders are thoroughly 
well protected by the existence of a special fund of half a 
million pounds, and the supporters of the employers’ 
liability, accident, and general sections are in quite as good 
a position. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Amone the leading financial institutions of Canada only 
one or two are held in higher estimation than the Con- 
federation Life Association, of Toronto, which began busi- 
ness in 1871, and some time ago extended its operations to 
this country. The company has unquestionably had a most 
successful career, and in recent years its business has made 
extremely rapid progress. In 1903 the net premiums 
yielded £245,920, and. £327,897 was the amount of the 
total income; while in 1911 the corresponding totals were 
£418,827 and £589,975. Moreover, the assets had increased 
from £1,985,723 to £3,357,104 during the eight years, and 
£4,292,352 had been added to the amount assured in 
force. Inspection of the last accounts shows that on 
31 December, 1911, the assurance and annuity funds 
amounted to £3,298,043, and ‘there was £20,548 of paid-up 
capital, on which dividends equal to, say, 1 per cent. of 
the premium income were being paid. Nearly one-third of 
the sum so required is provided by the interest earned on 
the funds belonging to the shareholders, and very little is 
therefore paid by the patrons of the association for the 
additional protection afforded them by a large subscribed 
capital. In point of fact, the business has become almost 
mutual in its character, and policy-holders obtain one 
manifest advantage. An unusually high rate of interest— 
£5 8s, 7d. per cent. in 1911—is earned on the funds, whereas 
the rates assumed for valuation purposes are 3 per cent. for 
all business written since 1899, 35 per cent. for 1896-99 
business, and 4 per cent. for insurances of older standing. 
The actuary’s report shows that most of the assurances have 
now been placed on a 3 per cent. basis. The amount at 
risk valued at that rate on 31 December last was £7,998,517, 
and compared with £1,293,486 at 34 per cent., and 
£2,502,924 at 4 per cent. An actuarial position of con- 
siderable strength is thus disclosed, and it is probable that 
Confederation bonuses will steadily increase, 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


1762—I912. 
Results reported at the Society's 150th Annual Meeting: 
New Business above the average. Increased Rate of Interest. 
Increased Premium Income. Funds Increased by £136,000. 


Report of Meeting containing a Short Account of the beginnings of Life Assurance 
and the origin of the Society will be sent on application. 


DEATH DUTY POLICIES 
AT SPECIALLY LOW RATES OF 
NON-PROFIT PREMIUMS. 
LOWER THAN THOSE OF ANY 
OTHER OFFICE. 


Offices: MANSION HOUSE STREET (wi22s's:::.), LONDON, E.C. 


G. J. LIDSTONE, Actuary and Secretary. 


National Insurance Act. 


To all Employers of Labour. 


“If you are in any difficulty as to the Insu#ance Act, 
write to the Prudential Approved Society, who will 
give you all possible assistance free of charge.” | 


To all who have Domestic Servants. 


You can save yourself trouble and secure the best 


results for your Servants by applying to any of the 
20,000 Agents of 


The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co. Ltd., 
Holborn Bars, London. 
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MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK. THE GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE. 
Wuex a life office has accumulated something like | 4 pip orrice so extending its foreign connexions that only 


120 million pounds in the way of funds, has a premium 
income approaching eleven million pounds, and a total in- 
come between sixteen and seventeen million pounds, the 
accounts of one year are as valuable as another. The 
sixty-ninth annual report of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York is about due. Abstracts published 
in the United States indicate that its prosperity was greater 
in 1911 than in almost any other recent year. There appears 
to have been a notable increase in the amount cf new business 
transacted, accompanied by largely increased receipts from 
premiums and interest, and a further huge addition to the 
aggregate of the funds. The Mutual certainly has had a 
remarkable career. Part A of the Return of Assurance Com- 
panies shows that on 31 December 1910 the life assurance 
fund amounted to £116,094,187, having increased by 
£2,459,520 during the twelve months, although the re- 
valuation of assets led to £510,982 being written off their 
value; secondly, that the premiums prceduced £10,378,761 
plus £359,763 bonuses applied to purchase reversionary 
bonuses; and, thirdly, that the vast sum of £5,325,059 was 
derived from interest, dividends, and rents. This last total 
is the most significant of all, because it goes far to explain 
the size of the bonuses paid by the office. Practically 
it discloses an average rate of 43 per cent. on the mean 
funds, whereas the rates assumed in the valuations are 34 
and 3 per cent., the lower rate being applied to all assurances 
and annuities issued since 3f December 1906 and to 
bonus additions credited on or after 1 January 1908. 
From the same official source it appears that at the end of 
1910 there was a surplus of £21,261,705 in the funds, of 
which £16,001,347 was required for deferred bonuses and 
supplementary contracts not involving life assurance, leay- 
ing a free amount of some five million pounds; out of this 
£2,780,150 was set aside for bonuses payable in 1911. 
Reference to the final 1911 figures must be reserved for the 
ordinary Insurance Column of the Saturday Review. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE OFFICE. 

Even among the life offices of North Britain—renowned as 
these are for their sound administration, financial stability, 
and integrity—the Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, 
of Glasgow, holds a conspicuous place, because of the excep- 
tional stringency of its valuation methods and the liberality 
of the bonuses received by the members. At each of the last 
three divisions of profits a ‘‘compound” bonus at the high 
rate of 35s, per cent. per annum on sums assured and previous 
bonuses was declared, no distinction being made between 
whole-life and endowment assurance policies. Holders of 
‘minimum premium”’ policies also did well on the ‘last 
oceasion, 1911, as they were allottcd compound bonuses at the 
rate of 5s. per cent. per annum, having previously received 
the value of six-sevenths of the full bonus in the form of 
reduced premium payments. Tew life offices, as a matter 
of fact, hold a more consistent record in this respect, for 
previously, at several successive valuations, the bonuses 
declared were almost, if not quite, as good. Valuing by the 
O™ and OM) mortality tables, with 25 per cent. assumed 
interest, and taking credit, on the other hand, for only 90 per 
cent. of the OM 25 per cent. premiums, the society makes 
more than ample reserves for future expenses and profits, 
and orf December 31, 1910, the proportion so reserved repre- 
sented 22 per cent. over the whole of the business. An 
actuarial position of unusual strength was therefore 
possessed, and it seems extremely improbable that a time will 
ever come when the bonuses will have to be reduced, as the 
expenditare is invariably moderate—under 13 per cent. of the 
premium income—and the funds, although not specially 
productive, are invested in the soundest securities. 

Notwithstanding the age of the business, which was estab- 
lished in 1826, funds are still being steadily accumulated, 
a total of £5,540,845 on 31 December 1910, when the 
latest quinquennium ended, having been” increased to 
£5,745,651 at the end of 1911. The rate of interest earned 
is also rising. In 1910 the investments produced £216,206 
before deduction of income tax, and an ‘actual rate of 
£4 Os, 11d. per cent. was reported, whereas in 1911 the 
amount was £224,730, and the corresponding return 
£4 1s. 3d. per cent. Policy-holders are therefore practically 
secure of the bonuses they now receive, because the margin of 
unvalued interest now regularly exceeds 14 per cent., subject 
to income tax, and the mortality experience of the socicty is 
consistently favourable, the claims by death having required 
only 79 per cent. of the amount expected ia 1908, 79 per cent. 
in 1909, 71 per cent. in 1910, and 75 per cent. last year. 
Economical administration also makes for the payment of 
regular, not fluctuating, bonuses. In point of fact, this old 


society appears to be in better form than ever. 


a small portion of its income is raised in the country of 
its domicile obviously operates its business at a disadvan- 
tage in so far as expenditure is concerned. So long as 
those conditions obtain, a high expense ratio is certain to 
be reported. This is the peculiar position of the Gresham 
Life Assurance Society at the present time—the great bulk 
of its receipts from premiums and the purchase money of 
annuities is in respect of business out of the United King- 
dom, while the amounts received here are comparatively 
small. How to make the business really profitable in 
such circumstances is a problem that would baffle most. 
managements; expenses cannot be reduced below a certain 
minimum, because the premium income must at all costs be 
maintained, and general efficiency must be preserved. When 
a position of this kind exists, only in two ways, indeed, can 
real success be achieved. By the exercise of constant super- 
vision the mortality experience can be made more favourable, 
and the investments, by the exercise of sound judgment, 
can be rendered more remunerative. It is in this last 
direction that the administration of the Gresham Life Office 
has been most successful in recent years, for the net rate 
realised, after deduction of income tax, now regularly 
exceeds 4 per cent.—£4 4s. 1d. per cent. being given as the 
rate for the year 1911. As all contracts are now valued 
with 35 per cent. interest, it is evident that substantial 
profits now accrue from interest earned but not required by 
the valuation. On funds amounting to practically 104 million 
pounds, even 4 per cent. in the way of surplus interest 
means about £51,250 each year, and the Gresham already 
has a margin of nearly 3 per cent. 

It is also probable that the society will benefit immensely 
in the future from the extension of its business into the 
Canadian field, which can be relied upon to yield more 
satisfactory results than those obtained, or ever likely to 
be obtained, from foreign connexions. That the Gresham 
Life will be able to raise a substantial premium income 
in the Dominion may be taken for granted, and if its 
affairs there are well managed, as no doubt they will be, 
sound business ought to be secured at a moderate cost, leaving 
a useful margin of profit. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue British Equitable Assurance Company is supported by a 
large number of persons who lead more than usually regular 
lives, and are above the average in regard to steadiness 
of characfer. This fact probably affords an explanation of 
the excellent results so far obtained by the recently established. 
fire, accident, and general departments, which already hold a 
strong position. Last year the various fire, accident, and 
burglary insurances produced £16,324 in the way of net 
premiums, against £14,690 in 1910-11, while the amount of 
the combined funds, which had increased from £19,273 to 
£25,974 in that year, marked a further advance to £30,070, 
after £773 had been transferred to profit and loss account. 
Nearly two years’ premiums were therefore in hand, and there 
should be no doubt as to the future success of the business. 
In these departments the loss experience has all along been 
satisfactory, and for the last two years the ratios were 
as follows: Fire, 16.87 per cent. in 1910-11 and 42.65 per 
cent, in 1911-12; accident and burglary, 34.7 and 38.66 
respectively. Rather less success has attended the operations 
of the company in connexion with employers’ liability and 
domestic servants’ insurances, but in this cas also the posi- 
tion is sound, 40 per cent. of the premiums, which amounted 
to £1847, having been reserved for unexpired risks on 
31 January last, while the additional reserve held, after 
making full provision for outstanding claims, represented 
22.48 per cent. of the premiums. 

Of course, the bulk of the premium income is raised under 
policies of life assurance, but in this department the business 
of the company is still contracting, a further decrease from 
£117,599 to £114,643 being now shown ky the accounts. Nor 
does it seem as if the gradual subsidence in the amount of 
‘the funds has yet come to an end. From a policy-holders’ 
standpoint these contractions are not, however, of much con- 
sequence, since expenses are being steadily reduced, and 
the net rate per cent. of interest earned on the life funds 
exhibits a tendency to rise. It was £3 18s. 3d. in 1904-5, 
£3 18s. 6d. in 1905-6, £3 17s. 3d. in 1906-7, £3 16s. 6d. in 
1997-8, and £317s. 2d. ii 1908-9, when the last quinquennium 
ended, whereas the corresponding rate for the last two years 
was £3 19s. 7d. per cent. in 1910-11 and £3 19s. 8d. per cent. 
in 1911-12. A continuously favourable mortality experience 
is also being enjoyed by the company, and the business is 
provably becoming more profitable. 
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“Why and Where 
Assure” 


Persons considering Life Assurance 
are invited to apply to the 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


for this Pamphlet. Mutual Office 
Estd. 1826. No Shareholders. 


FUNDS EXCEED £5,750,000. 


London Office - - 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
Head Office - 35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


BRITANNIG CO., Ltd. 


Established 1866. 


LIFE. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. IT 1S A WELL-KNOWN FACT THAT 
HOUSE PURCHASE. every man is on the look-out for a safe and at the same time 
T remunerative investment for his savings. 
WZ AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
issued by the Britannic Assurance Company, Ltd., payable 
2 be a at the expiration of a certain term to be selected by the investor, 


or in the event of his previous death, and participating in the 
Annual Declaration of Profits, 


IS A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT, 


combining a good return with absolute safety. The Funds of 


the Company afford a guarantee which is unquestionable, 
THE 
. BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 
f was established in the year 1866, and transacts both Ordinary 
4 and Industrial business. During the past 45 years the Company 
d has paid in Claims the enormous sum of £8,300,000, 
is and has accumulated Funds exceeding £3,000,000. 
n Chief Offices: Prospectuses dealing with the Ordinary and Industrial Branches 
“a BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. (including the Company’s unique system of House Purchase) 
t. —— will be forwarded on application to 
FUNDS: £3,000,000. J. A. JEFFERSON, F.1A., 


CLAIMS PAID: £8,300,000. Secretary. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Companies transacting ordinary-industrial life assurance 
business, and consequently appealing to the masses, found 
the past year by no means favourable to their operations in 
either department, aggregate results proving most disap- 
pointing when compared with the progress made in normal 
times. In years when strikes constantly oceur and labour 
unrest is general, new business is bound to fall off, and 
renewals are more difficult to obtain. That was the general 
experience in 1911, but some of the companies did better 
than others, being less directly affected by the disturbing 
influences in question, and the Britannic made good progress. 
The accounts of this company show that the ordinary pre- 
miums increased from £223,636 to £231,826 and the 
industrial premiums from £962,542 to £985,432. An advance 
of £31,080 in the life premium income was therefore secured, 
while the total income, inclusive of interest and fees, rose 
by £44,867 to £1,345,207. In view of the character of the 
year such results were distinctly good, for only hard and per- 
severing work, coupled with perfect organisation, could have 
brought about an increase in the monthly and weckly debits. 

Apart from the two facts that less new business was 
transacted and that the increase of the premium income was 
smaller than usual, the Britannic appears to have been 
exceptionally prosperous last year, as the funds increased 
by a larger amount than in any previous year. Inclusive of 
share capital paid up, there was a total increase of £303,967, 
which compared with £259,639 in 1910 and £218,141 in 1909. 
In the case of the two principal funds—ordinary and indus- 
trial—the amount accumulated was £137,292 and £128,846, 
and they now stand at £1,247,493 and £1,574,677 respec- 
tively. The new capital redemption fund also shows an 
increase of £6583, rather more than the £6415 received in 
premiums having been added to its total. 

Such gains in a “ lean ”’ year prove that the Britannic has 
become a powerful influence among the classes for which it 
caters. In recent years its actuarial status has immensely 
improved. Large sums have been applied out of profits to 
the useful work of strengthening the valuation basis, and a 
comparatively strong position is now held. During the last 
three years alone £238,500 has been so used—£80,000 in 1910, 
£77,500 in 1911, and £81,000 in the early parts of this year ; 
and previously substantial amounts had been employed in the 
same way. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


OriernaLty known as the British Homes Assurance Com- 
pany, and registered on 6 October 1897, the office which is 
now popularly known as the “ City Life” took over the 
business of the British Homes Investment Corporation, 
Limited, which received its certificate on 27 June 1895. In 
no sense, therefore, is the business of considerable age, and 
it is evident that the progress so far made has been of an 
exceptional order, for the company, as its accounts show, 
is already in possession of a large income and has accumu- 
lated substantial funds. From premiums, interest, and fees 
a total amount of £188,289 was raised in 1911, and on 
31 December the capital, funds, and reserves showed an 
aggregate of about £625,302, of which £590,877 had been 
advanced to the company’s own policy-holders end certifi- 
cate-holders, almost wholly on the security of mortgages on 
house and shop property. An arrangement of this sort 
works well in practice, for it enables the company to earn 
a high rate of interest on its funds, while the thrifty patrons 
of the office purchase their houses on more favourable terms 
than can be secured through building societies. Last year an 
amount of £28,442 was earned as interest, after income tax 
had been deducted, and the average rate obtained exceeded 
5 per cent., whereas the valuation of the life branch is on 
a 3 per cent. basis, and a 4 per cent. rate is applied to the 
endowment certificates which were formerly issued. In this 
respect the City Life Office possesses a distinct advantage ; 
its funds are invested in securities that ought to entail no 
serious risk of loss through future depreciation, and the 
return upon them is excellent, enabling the company to bear 
the strain of considerable expenditure while its connexions 
are being formed and extended. 

At present the expenditure in both life branches is undeni- 
ably heavy, but it could scarcely be otherwise, seeing how 
brief is the time since the first policy was issued. Funds 
have, however, been steadily accumulated, and during the 
last two years the ‘‘ ordinary ”’ fund increased from £77.484 
to £109,030, and the “industrial”? fund from £13,923 to 
£18,702. The current report shows that in the former 
branch rather more than two years’ premiums are in hand, 
while in the case of the other branch about seven months’ 
premiums were available on 31 December last. Considering 
ithe age of the business, these proportions are probably sufli- 


cient; at all events, many now most successful companies 
did not disclose as strong a position at the end of the same 
working period. That the managers of this company are 
not disposed to waste money is proved by the rapidity with 
which outlays are being reduced in the original endowment 
certificates department, which was formerly conducted at a 
heavy cost. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Amone the life offices of the United Kingdom, great as 
many of them have become, the Prudential has long held 
the premier place, so far as accumulated funds, premium 
and interest revenue, volume of new business transacted, 
and amount of insurance in force are concerned. The last 
annual valuation disclosed really remarkable results. In 
the ordinary branch a total sum of £99,597,075 was assured 
under 901,693 policies, showing an average of about £110 
per policy, and in the industrial branch there were 
19,041,748 policies in existence, assuring an amount of 
£189,428,581, inclusive of the large sum which is now 
covered under free policies. The other. totals reported by 
this company are quite as remarkable in their way. For 
the protection of the holders of some twenty million con- 
tracts, the huge sum of £78,397,521—£43,050,370 in the 
ordinary branch and £35,347,151 in the industrial branch— 
was held on 31 December last, and the industrial policy- 
holders were further secured by one million pounds of 
paid-up capital; there was also an investment reserve fund 
of £1,500,000 divided between the two branches in near 
proportion to the amount of their respective funds. Then, 
again, the revenue accounts show that the income of the 
company was enormous. In the ordinary branch it 
amounted to £6,470,499—2£4,812,268 from premiums, 
£1,567,749 from interest, and £90,482 from the sale of 
annuities, while the total in the case of the other branch 
was £8,872,921—namely, £7,631,408 from premiums and 
£1,241,513 from interest on investments. The mortality 
and other claims were on a similar scale, £3,423,273 and 
£2,976,058 being the respective amounts paid by the two 
branches. Last year’s valuations made by Mr. F. Schooling, 
with 3 per cent. interest, disclosed a total surplus of 
£3,469,908, of which £1,788,357 was in the ordinary fund 
and £1,681,551 in the industrial fund. Although these 
amounts do not reveal a specially high degree of solvency, 
later figures show that the percentage of surplus to net 
liability is gradually increasing. 


ANNUITANTS 
LONGEVITY 


Irrefutable statistics prove that Annuitants are longer-lived than 
their less pruvident-minded fellows. This is doubtless a result 
brought about by the knowledge that they are provided against 
the discomforts of a penurions old age. 

Amid all the attractions offered to intending Annuitants, there 
are none so conspicuous in liberality and none more thoroughly 
safeguarded than those offered by the 


CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Here are two examples: £1,000 will purchase a man of 69 an 
annuity of £133, or a woman of 65 an annuity of £102 15s. All 
other ages on equally liberal basis. Annuities may be had 
immediately or pur: hesed out of income by instalments. This 
Association is thoroughly safeguarded in acco:dance with tue 
standard d.mandcd by the 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


Special terms for impaired lives. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


To the MANAGER, (Saturday Review, 
CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION, Ltt, 
23-28 Kivet Street, B.C, 
Please forward me a set of explanatery booklets post free. 


Chief Office for the United Kingdom: 
TEMPLE BAR HOUSE, 23-28 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. | 


(N.B.—The Association pays the Stamp Duty.) 
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CONSULT THE == 


GRESHAM 


OFFICES 


ON ALL MATTERS OF 
* 
Life, Fire & Accident 
INSURANCE. 
Life Assets -  £10,500,000 
Annual Life Income - - £1,450,000 
Paid to Life Policyholders - £28,000,000 


FIRE & ACCIDENT. 


Authorised Capital - £500,000. 
Subscribed - £300,000. Paid-up - £200,000. 


MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


CHIEF OFFICES; 


St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, London, E.C. 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 


Gresham Life A Society, Ltd. 
Gresham Fire and Accident Insurance Society, Ltd. 


SCOTTISH LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


BONUS FOR 30 YEARS 


Bonus 1881-86 - 
Bonus 1886-91 - 
Bonus 1891-96 
Bonus 1896-00 - 
Bonus 1901-05 - 
Bonus 1906-1) - £2°%% per annum 


(for each year of Assurance completed after the first). 


£2 % per annum 
£2% per annum 


£2% per annum 
per annum 
£2 % per annum 


Policyholders receive a guaranteed proportion of 
Life and Annuity PROFITS GREATER THAN IN 
ANY OTHER BRITISH PROPRIETARY COMPANY. 


Head Ofice—EvinporGu, 19 St. Andrew Square. 
London Office—13 Clement's Lane, E.C, 


FOR YOUNG MEN 
with prospects the very best kind of Assuranee is a 
Seottish Life Convertible Poliey, 


How to Invest 
Your Savings 


Authorities whose word is beyond question affirm 
that the amount of money invested in annuities in 
this country becomes very much larger every year. 

And if you go right down into the cause of this, 
you will find that the popularity of annuities rests 
upon a very solid and secure foundation. 

Even if the advantages gained by taking out an 
annuity were not so great as they are, many people 
would invest in them simply in order to have the 
feeling of security which they carry with them. 


Is Your Income Safe? 


There is always a temptation to people of moderate 
means to invest their money so as to obtain the 
largest possible income at the outset. And many 
people in the endeavour to obtain that little extra 
income which means so much added comfort, invest 
their savings in hazardous enterprises, resulting in the 
loss of a large part or even the whole of their 
possessions. 

Even if they do not actually lose their money, 
their lives are embittered by anxious care for the 
morrow and by the constantly recurring question—Is 
my income safe ? 


A Canada Life Annuity will give a larger 
return for a given sum than can be 
obtained from any but the most hazardous 
investments. Take, for instance, the case 
of the man of .60; he can obtain an 
income of £95 15s. 8d. for an investment 
of £1,000, 


He can rest absolutely assured of the fact that his 
income will be paid to him in full on the appointed’ 


day. 

It should be noted that the rates offered by the 
Canada Life Assurance Company are much more 
favourable to annuitants than those of any home 
Office. The reason is plain. The Canada Life 
Assurance Company’s funds are, for the most part, 
invested in Canada—the most prosperous country in 
the world—where they earn a higher rate of interest 
than other Offices can secure. 


Government Supervision. 


Every Canada Life Annuity has behind it the 
security of the whole assets of the Company, 
amounting to more than £9,000,000 sterling. More- 
over, the laws governing the conduct of Insurance 
Companies in the Dominion of Canada are very 
stringent. 


The Canada Life Assurance Company is 
under the direct supervision of the 
Canadian Government Finance Minister, 
who is a member of the Cabinet and 
corresponds to our own Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


The officials of his Department check and value 
every investment and every mortgage possessed by 
the Company, and they have drastic powers in dealing 
therewith. 

Purchasers of Canada Life Annuities can therefore 
rest secure in the fact that while the terms they 
obtain are better than can be got from any home 
Office, the safety of the annuity is undoubted—in fact, 
equal to Government security, 


Special Annuity Booklet and rates may be 
had on application to the Head Office— 


Canada Life 


Assurance Company, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, Ec. 
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‘How long will it take you to save a 


sum sufficient to leave your widow 
an income of £100 per annum? 


Va W HAT Guarantee have you that you will live long enough to 


do so, or that you will persistently save and safely invest 
your savings? Assuming your age is 35, and your wife’s age 30, 
by payment of an Annual Premium, to THE MUTUAL LIFE 
OF NEW YORK, of 448 &s. qd. that Company guarantees, in 
the event of your death, to pay your Widow a Monthly Income 
of £8 6s. 8d. as long as she lives. In addition, the Mutual Life 
will refund you each year a Dividend on every Premium you pay. 
Thus, on a Policy issued in 1910 the first Dividend was £8 gs. 
cash, making the net Premium £39 19s. 4d. only, irrespective of 
Income Tax allowance. 
In event of inability to continue payments, Liberal Surrender 
Values are granted. 


Full particulars of PIAN 114 on Application, 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager for United Kingdom. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 
16, 17, 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 


’ 


THE IDEAL POLICY 


PROVIDES 
Life Assurance without Medical Examination up to £300, provided the aga of 
the a-sured does not exceed 45. 
IDEAL Whole Life - Life Assurance 
IDEAL Endowment’ - combining House 
IDEAL 20-Payment Whole Life) Purchase Benefits. 


Policies issued over £300 and up to £2,000 subject to Medical Evamination. 


IDEAL Pure Endowment - - Are Popular 
DOT Policy (Ideal Assurance\Policies in Growing 
for Children) Demand. 


Guaranteed Cash Surrender, Loan, and Paid Up Policy Values are Endorsed on every Ideal 
Policy Issueds 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


M. GREGORY, Managing Directors 


SrortiswoopE & Co, Lrv., 5 New-street Squzre, E.C., and Published by Rectvacp WEBSTER Pace, at the Office, to King Street, 
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